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ABSTRACT 


CONGREGATIONAL RENEWAL THROUGH THE 
MISSIONAL CHURCH CONSULTATION 
INITIATIVE 


by 
Scott Carlson 
United Theological Seminary, 2023 


Mentor 


Brian Law, DMin 


The context of my project is the Wisconsin Annual Conference, which has experienced 
significant decline in membership and discipleship. A case study of two churches who 
have completed the Missional Church Consultation Initiative (MCCI) will show the 
benefits of these training resources. The methodology consisted of examining church 
statistics of vitality from pre-participation in and post-completion of MCCI. In depth 
interviews with the clergy and church leaders who were trained in MCCI resources were 
conducted. This case study revealed growth in the leadership capacity of the clergy. It 


also revealed that the church experienced renewal and growth. 
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INTRODUCTION 


It has been a privilege to live out God’s call in my life as a United Methodist 
pastor. I have served as a pastor, leading a local congregation for 29 years, and as a 
District Superintendent for seven years. On July 1, 2022, I became the Director of 
Congregational Development for the Wisconsin Annual Conference. In all of these roles, 
I have had a chance to see healthy and growing congregations, as well as unhealthy, 
inwardly focused, declining congregations. 

As a pastor, it was always my goal to help each church I served move toward 
health and vitality. I measured the health and vitality of a congregation by tracking 
church attendance, the number of baptisms and funerals, the number of new church 
members and how many of those came from a profession of faith, and the amount of 
community members impacted through the church’s ministries. 

In addition to these statistics, I also tried to get a sense of the spirit of the church. 
Was the spirit positive and encouraging or defeated and downcast? Did the spirit of the 
church lead to positive momentum? Or was it trending toward negative momentum? 

While trying to understand the spirit of a church can be a challenge, I have found 
that measuring the statistics of a church and focusing on the systems that drive a 
congregation can reveal new people developing a relationship with Jesus through the 


ministry of the church. The experience of seeing churches and the Kingdom of God grow 


has been important in my life. Through helping churches become healthy, vital, and 
fruitful, I have witnessed hope enter places where it was formerly absent. 

I started this Doctor of Ministry journey when I was a District Superintendent for 
the South West District in the Wisconsin Annual Conference of The United Methodist 
Church. The Book of Discipline of The United Methodist Church (2016) explains that, 
“as an extension of the office of bishop, the district superintendent shall oversee the total 
ministry of the clergy . . . and of the churches in the communities of the district in their 
missions of witness and service in the world.”! In addition, the Book of Discipline 
indicates that “District Superintendents, although appointed to the cabinet and assigned to 
districts, are also to be given conference-wide responsibilities . . . The Cabinet, under the 
leadership of the bishop, is the expression of superintending leadership in and through the 
annual conference.’ In the office of District Superintendent, I helped provide leadership 
to the entire annual conference. One of my primary roles of leadership was to oversee the 
implementation of the Missional Consultation Church Initiative (MCCI), which is a 
process for renewal within our Annual Conference. 

Now, as the Director of Congregational Development, my major responsibilities 
include relating to the clergy and new church starts of our Annual Conference. One of my 
other responsibilities is working with congregations through an intentional renewal 
process. Thus, I continue to oversee our MCCI implementation and training. My focus 


for this study is on congregational renewal. 


' The Book of Discipline of The United Methodist Church 2016 (Nashville, TN: The United 
Methodist Publishing House, 2016), Paragraph 419, 342343. 


> The Book of Discipline, Paragraph 424.1 & 2, 346. 


Because our Annual Conference has experienced a significant decline in 
membership and worship attendance, there is an urgent need for congregational renewal. 
I intend to look at the lessons I have learned while helping local churches experience 
renewal throughout my career to evaluate the effectiveness of the MCCI resourcing as a 
source of renewal for us. This is the basis for my Doctor of Ministry project. 

For my project, I conducted a case study of two congregations that have been 
trained in the MCCI resources. My hypothesis is if a congregation goes through the 
MCCI process, then it will show both growth in the leadership capacity of the clergy and 
the congregation will experience growth and renewal. These case studies (which are 
explored in chapter six) are meant to determine the effectiveness of these resources and 
training for congregational renewal and vitality. Lessons learned through this study can 
help our Annual Conference leadership evaluate this as one of the processes we can use 
for congregational renewal. 

In the first chapter, I walk through the life and ministry challenges that have 
shaped who I am and how I have experienced God at work in my life. I name the 
obstacles that have arisen in recent years that have made congregational renewal a 
challenge for many in The United Methodist Church. 

In the next four chapters, I share foundational writings related to growing a vital 
faith and to the leadership that is needed to help congregations experience vitality. In the 
Biblical Foundations chapter, I examine differences in the Gospel of Matthew between 
“little faith” and a faith that can change lives. In the Historical Foundations chapter, 
drawing on the Wesleyan Movement of the 1700s, I examine how John Wesley grew, 


changed, and adapted to the challenges he faced. In the next chapter on Theological 


Foundations, I examine John Wesley’s understanding of how a person/community 
develops faith, which we have commonly understood as a process of salvation. In the 
Interdisciplinary Foundations chapter, I draw on Family Systems Theory from the field of 
psychology and specifically look at how an individual through leadership can effect 
healthy change in an established system. 

All of these chapters work to form the foundation for the pastor who wants to 
bring about healthy change in a congregation. Congregational growth is not easy, nor 
does it happen by accident. Congregations, like people, can become comfortable with 
who they are. It is not difficult for congregations to turn inward and slowly decline. This 


thesis explores how vital, healthy faith leads to vital, healthy congregations. 


CHAPTER ONE 


MINISTRY FOCUS 


The Wisconsin Annual Conference has experienced a significant and steady 
decline over the last twenty-five years. In 1995, our Annual Conference had 112,469 
members with a reported average worship attendance of 47,736.' In 2017, the 
membership of our Annual Conference was 52,060 with a reported average worship 
attendance of 24,552.” During the same time frame, the population of Wisconsin grew 
from 5,137,000 people (according to the US Census Bureau) to 5,887,127 people in 2020. 
For the next five years, the state of Wisconsin will continue to experience moderate 
growth of another 5.3% °. 

This decline in conference membership and attendance as our state population 
expanded has motivated Annual Conference leadership to look for avenues for growth 
and renewal for The United Methodist Church. While conference leadership has explored 
many different processes for renewal, my study focuses on one of those avenues, the 


Missional Consultation Church Initiative (MCCI), because of my role in its leadership. 


' 1995 Year Book and Journal, Wisconsin Annual Conference, 662. 


? 2017 Year Book and Journal, Wisconsin Annual Conference, 496. Currently this is the most 
recently published Year Book and Journal of our Annual Conference. 


3 Sources are: US Census Bureau, Synergos Technologies Inc., Experian, 
DecisionInsite/MissionInsite as reported on page 3 of “The QuickInsite Report” prepared by Mission Insite 
for The Wisconsin Annual Conference on April 7, 2021. 
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The Wisconsin Annual Conference of The United Methodist Church, like the 
entire denomination, is facing a turbulent time that makes it difficult to gain momentum 
for renewal. I believe that we need to honestly face the multiple challenges before us by 
acknowledging them without allowing them to paralyze us. 

One of the challenges we are facing is a congregational distrust of the leadership 
of our Annual Conference. This distrust stems, in part, from a time when the role of the 
Bishop shifted away from primarily local concerns to global concerns. The distrust grew 
after our Annual Conference decided in 2002 to maintain eight Districts but to scale back 
from eight District Superintendents to only four. While many of the Superintendents 
worked very hard to retain relationships with churches and clergy, with fewer 
Superintendents covering more districts and churches, relationships did not grow easily 
or well. 

When I was a District Superintendent, and now in my role as Director of 
Congregational Development, I have been working diligently to rebuild relationships 
with our clergy and with the membership of our churches. Currently, our Superintendents 
must meet at least once a year, one-on-one, with each of our district's clergy. There were 
a couple of years when I met with clergy twice during the year. In addition, I have been 
available to lead various training events throughout the district and conference. 
Rebuilding trust in our Annual Conference remains a priority for me. 

Another challenge facing our Annual Conference is the contentious fight over 
differing views on the inclusion of Lesbian, Gay, Bisexual, Transgendered, and Queer 
(LGBTQ+) people in the life of our denomination. This ongoing disagreement has 


spanned more than fifty years. In February 2019, there was a Special General Conference 


called to seek to resolve this issue. The Bishops of our General Church brought forth a 
plan that attempted to keep our denomination together, allowing for differing views on 
this topic. This plan wasn’t adopted. What did narrowly pass was legislation that was 
more restrictive toward the inclusion of LGBTQ+ people. 

The ripple effects of this Special General Conference have been severe. The most 
conservative United Methodists have started a new denomination of people and churches 
that support more restrictions toward the inclusion of LGBTQ+ people. This disaffiliation 
process has been incredibly disruptive and divisive to many churches and Annual 
Conferences of our denomination. 

Another ripple has been a significant increase in churches in the Wisconsin 
Annual Conference that have become Reconciling Congregations. This movement has 
advocated for the full inclusion of LGBTQ+ people within the denomination. Churches 
have made this choice as a way to intentionally be a witness to stand against the 
exclusion of anyone. 

Another ripple has been an increase in the tensions within local churches. Some 
long-term committed members of our denomination have left their local churches 
because of their disappointment with the church taking a stance that discriminates against 
LGBTQ+ people. Other members have become strident in their support of the position 
taken and have made life difficult for clergy or other members who would be more 
welcoming. 

The global Covid-19 pandemic has created another challenge facing our Annual 
Conference. This deadly disease forced churches to change their normal operations. In 


March 2020, churches were forced to not meet in person. People were encouraged to 


wear masks, to socially distance from one another, and to wash their hands regularly. 
Churches and clergy stopped face-to-face gatherings. Most of the churches of the Annual 
Conference developed an online presence for worship, bible studies, small groups, and 
committee meetings. Many churches found ways to help people stay connected while 
safe and socially distant from one another. Indeed, many congregations even thrived 
during the pandemic, seeing greater participation in activities and an increase in giving. 
The churches that flourished during the pandemic were those that define the church as the 
people of God and consider the church building simply a tool. 

Unfortunately, some congregations did not fare as well. They experienced a 
decrease in participation and financial support of the church. They were not able to adapt 
to using technology effectively to keep people connected. In many of these 
congregations, we witnessed open disputes and arguments over such things as when and 
how to open the church building safely for worship and other activities. 

As we emerge from the Covid pandemic three years later, most of our churches 
have a reduced amount of people back in worship and participation in the life of the 
church. Somewhere between 40% and 50% of the people have returned. A handful of 
churches have grown during this time. A larger handful are in the process of closing. 
Most people in our churches are missing those who haven’t returned, wondering if they 
ever will. 

Another challenge facing our Annual Conference is the exposure of systematic 
racism in our world since the death of George Floyd. This exposure grows with every act 
of violence, including killing, of a person of color at the hands of a police officer. And it 


grows with every act of violence committed against people of Asian descent. As our 
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Conference leadership and many of our clergy have spoken out against such racism, there 
has been pushback from some church members and support from others. One of the 
responses of our Annual Conference has been to create a task force to root out racism 
from among us. The theme of our current four-year period is to “Racial Justice and 
Radical Inclusion.” 

The challenges that are before us are many. They certainly have the capacity to 
interrupt renewal and revitalization within our Annual Conference. I believe that they 
also give us many opportunities for renewal and revitalization. 

A critical step in facing our challenges is to maintain our identity as followers of 
Jesus, first and foremost. We need to bring the values that Jesus lived in the Gospels into 
our lives. When Jesus was asked which is the first commandment, he responded by 
saying, “The first is, ‘Hear, O Israel: The Lord our God, the Lord is one; you shall love 
the Lord your God with all your heart, and with all your soul, and with all your mind, and 
with all your strength.’ The second is this, “You shall love your neighbor as yourself.’ 
There is no other commandment greater than these.” For me, this means that we are to 
love God with everything that makes us up. Then we are to put that love into action by 
how we treat others. 

In addition, we need to help our clergy and our churches stay focused or refocus 
on the key functions of church growth and church health. In my role in Annual 
Conference leadership, I get to help clergy refocus by giving leadership to a process for 


renewal—the Missional Church Consultation Initiative (MCCI). In this process, clergy 


4 The Wesley Study Bible, New Revised Standard Version (Nashville, TN: Abingdon Press 2009), 
1228, Mark 12:29-30. 


and church leaders are trained with resources that help them lead the church and to 


discern how God might be calling the congregation to the next steps for their future. 


The resourcing journey for MCCI seeks to provide tools that spark a spiritual 


movement within a congregation. To become a part of MCCI, a congregation and their 


pastor are invited by the Bishop upon recommendation of the District Superintendent. 


Once the invitation is accepted by the Church Council of a local congregation, the 


journey to renewal begins. 


There are several components to the MCCI resourcing, which follow this 


framework: 


1. This spiritual movement begins with a Breakthrough Prayer Workshop, designed 


to get leaders to seek God’s hopes and dreams for their church. 


2. Clergy selected for MCCI gather monthly for training. These trainings focus on 


the following topics. 


a. 


b. 


Self-leadership 

Creating urgency for change 

Unleashing unpaid ministry in the church 

Identifying and understanding moments of divine/human encounters 
Creating a contagious ministry movement 

Planning on effective stewardship through growing generous givers 
Building a healthy team for ministry 

Growing healthy leader credibility 


Staffing for excellence 


11 
j. Cultivating healthy leadership of the Church Council and developing 


leaders as disciples 

3. Another component of MCCI is workshops designed to take place within the 
congregation. These help the local church leadership critically examine their 
current practices and intentionally plan new avenues of ministry that can lead to 
growth and renewal. 

a. A Resource Refocus Event helps the church plan to reach new people. 
b. A training called Growing Generous Givers introduces the finance 
leadership to new avenues of financial health and growth. 

4. Within each congregation that participates, an Implementation Team is 
developed that works in partnership with the pastor to implement what is being 
taught and learned in the monthly clergy gatherings. This Implementation Team 
also develops a Congregational Self-Study, which highlights the church's history 
and the church’s potential to reach new people in their ministry area. 

5. All of this training culminates in an MCCI Weekend or an MCCI Express Day. A 
team of people from across the nation who are familiar with the MCCI 
Resourcing comes to the local church to intentionally listen to the membership, 
seeking to discern the next steps God is calling this congregation to take. This 
listening time produces a report, developed by the team, and is given back to the 
congregation for consideration. 

6. Once the congregation receives the report, they have a month to discuss together 


through town hall meetings whether these are the next steps for their 
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congregation. Then, approximately one month after the congregation receives the 

report, a Church Conference is held for members to vote on the next steps. 

If the congregation accepts the report (by a 75% positive vote), MCCI will 

continue to walk with them. Typically, coaches are brought in to help the church 

work on each of the next steps identified in the report. 

As demonstrated by this very brief overview, MCCI is an extensive program that I 
help lead for our Annual Conference. In addition to requiring a significant amount of 
time and energy, it also requires substantial financial resources from the Annual 
Conference. A colleague on the Cabinet asked me if the financial resources utilized in 
this program are worth the investment. This study will help answer that question by 
evaluating the effectiveness of those churches and clergy who have gone through the 
process to see if the marks of renewal can be seen in their congregations. 

Currently the third cohort of church leaders is undergoing the MCCI training. 
The first two groups were interrupted by the pandemic. In our first class (or cohort), six 
churches participated in the training, four of which finished their MCCI Weekend or 
Express Day. Each of these were assigned coaches to work on what was identified. 
Many of these churches were just building traction and implementing new directions, 
with early signs of growth and renewal, when the Covid pandemic hit, and their forward 
momentum was disrupted. 

Our second class (or cohort) met once in person for training and then conducted 
the rest through Zoom meetings. We did our best to adjust, but the work the clergy 
needed to do to help their congregations adapt to the pandemic took precedence over the 


training, both for the clergy and congregations. 
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I believe that this emphasis on helping our clergy leaders and church leaders 
refocus on creating a spiritual movement for Jesus is essential to help us step into renewal 
for our churches. I also believe that it is an important way for our churches to honestly 
face living through the challenges that are before us as an Annual Conference and a 


denomination. 


Ministry Journey 

On August 18, 1963, at the age of two months and seven days old, I was baptized 
at First Evangelical United Brethren Church in Bismarck, ND. Thus began a ministry 
journey that has been nurtured in and grown through the ministries of the local church. 

During my childhood, our family life centered around the church. Many of my 
strongest memories are tied to faith and the ministries of the church, both the local 
congregation and the ministries of the greater church (such as Conference Camping 
programs, Conference youth leadership, or involvement with the National Church 
through the General Board of Discipleship and the National Youth Ministry 
Organization). By the time my college education started, I had experienced a call to 
Ordained Ministry. I have been committed to being and becoming the best leader I could 
be. I have experienced the best of the church being a community of people dedicated to 
growing as the body of Jesus. 

After one year at Jamestown College in Jamestown, North Dakota, I transferred to 
North Dakota State University (NDSU) in Fargo, ND. When I first arrived at NDSU, it 
felt good to be one of the 10,000 students on campus. For the first time in my life, I felt 


anonymous. This was freeing for me. 
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I sought out a spiritual guide who helped me to explore prayer and a life of prayer 
in a way that I had never experienced before. This Roman Catholic spiritual director 
patiently helped me, as a United Methodist student, learn about the importance of 
journaling and paying attention to the questions that arose in my spirit. He taught me how 
to write about and reflect on the events of my life to begin to see God’s movement. In 
short, he helped me to begin experiencing the presence of God walking with me daily. 
This is when I really started to develop a friendship with God. 

While at NDSU, I became a member of the FarmHouse Fraternity. It was exciting 
to be a part of this Fraternity. As members, we were always challenging each other to 
learn, grow, and become the best that we could be. We challenged each other to get better 
grades. Each semester I was at NDSU, our fraternity had the highest GPA of any 
Fraternity or Sorority on campus. In being a member at FarmHouse, I was living with a 
group of people who were committed to growth, excellence, good leadership, and the 
expectation of striving to be and do our very best in all our endeavors. 

During my senior year at NDSU, the Assistant to the Bishop in the North Dakota 
Annual Conference invited me to be a part-time Student Pastor to a little congregation 
located just eighteen miles away from campus. He asked me to preach every third 
weekend at this congregation. I was thrilled. But in all honesty, I had no clue what I was 
doing. 

The people of this small congregation were very kind and receptive to me. While 
serving there, I was amazed by the people I got to know. They were hard-working people 
like my family. Many of them were farmers, like much of my extended family. They 


were faithful; many of them came to church every Sunday. In one of my sermons, I said 
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as I looked over the congregation, “I am not quite sure why I am preaching to you. You 
have much more life experience than me. You have so much more to teach me than I 
have to teach you.” One of the elderly members, on the way out of the church, shook my 
hand and said, “You just keep preaching the word to us. We need to hear what you have 
to say. We can learn from each other. We are in this together.” His words are a reminder 
to me that, as a church, we need each other. We need each other to see God and to learn 
about God. 

After graduating from NDSU, I spent one year at Duke Divinity School. At Duke, 
I was married and we started our family. After my first year of seminary, our family 
moved to Oshkosh, Wisconsin and lived there for two years as I served as a student 
pastor. Following this, I became a student at United Theological Seminary in the Twin 
Cities (UTS-TC) while I served as a pastor of two small congregations. 

The first congregation I served after graduating from UTS-TC was Cargill United 
Methodist Church in Janesville, WI. I was appointed as the Pastor of Discipleship and 
Outreach to the largest congregation in the Annual Conference, with an average weekend 
worship attendance of 650. The lead Pastor was near retirement age. 

This first lead Pastor I worked with excelled at empowering staff to lead in their 
areas of responsibility. He gave me the opportunity to preach regularly. Teaching adult 
discipleship and confirmation was a significant part of my responsibilities. I also led our 
evangelism efforts, especially regarding following up with guests who came to worship. 
In this congregation, I was also responsible for overseeing the program staff. 

About twenty months into this appointment, the lead pastor had a heart attack. 


While hospitalized, he made it clear to the Cabinet that he wanted me in charge of the 
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ministry at the church. He felt this was the best choice for our church to keep moving 
forward and not lose momentum. While he initially intended to return to ministry, during 
his recovery he changed his mind and retired at the end of August. 

When his replacement arrived, it became clear that he had a very different 
management style than the first lead pastor. This second lead Pastor was very hands-on 
and micro-managed the large program staff of the church. Consequently, the church 
experienced a large staff turnover in the first year of his leadership. I was one of two to 
remain beyond one year. During our second year of working together, our relationship 
became strained, and I let the Cabinet know I was open to a move. 

Working with different lead pastors, despite challenges, became a gift for me. It 
helped me to evaluate what kind of lead pastor I wanted to be, should I ever have the 
opportunity. After this experience, I knew that I did not want to be a micromanager. 
Instead, I wanted to hire the best people I could and then set them free to do ministry out 
of a common vision of making new disciples for Jesus Christ. 

During my four years at Cargill, I participated in the New Pastor’s Mentor 
Program, a two-year study program out of Perkins School of Theology in Dallas, Texas. 
I was one of ten people in the cohort. We studied family systems as taught by Edwin 
Friedman. We learned how to read demographic data and interpret it for ministry. We 
learned about the importance of building relationships with people inside and outside of 
the church. We learned more about evangelism and how to reach new people. 

The lessons I learned in this two-year program have informed my approach to 
ministry in every position I have served under appointment since. Learning to read 


demographic information and sharing that with leaders in the church has helped every 
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church develop a significant ministry that has reached new people for Jesus. For example, 
while I was at Cargill, we learned that we lived in a community with a very high 
percentage of young mothers who stayed home with their children. So, we started a 
ministry targeting families with young children. In the first two years of this ministry, 

125 new people came into the life of the church as a direct result of this outreach. 

My second appointment was to a new church start in Eau Claire, WI. I arrived at 
Hope United Methodist Church in its eighth year of existence, right as funding from the 
Annual Conference ended. When I came, we had an average worship attendance of forty- 
eight people. However, our church finances were hurting. The church had adopted a 
budget that was $25,000 underfunded and when I started in July, the church was about 
$8,000 behind what was projected. 

At my first Church Council meeting the third week into my appointment, the 
treasurer gave the financial report (which was bleak) and said, “I believe we are going to 
have to go back to the Annual Conference and ask for more money. If we don’t do this, I 
believe we will have to close. I just don’t see how we can make it.” As I heard those 
words, I thought, “TI still have boxes at home that aren’t unpacked. I wonder if I should 
unpack them?” I also thought, “I am not really their pastor yet. They don’t know me. I 
don’t really know them. I haven’t really earned their trust.” 

I mostly sat and listened for a long time to the conversation among these leaders. 
I listened to them talk about how much this church mattered to them. I heard stories of 
how much they sacrificed for this church. They even shared some of the hopes and 


dreams they had for the church and why they hoped it would continue. 
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After listening, I finally said, “I really think we need to decide who we are. If we 
want to be a country club church where people can come and be accepted, but we don’t 
really ask for any commitment, well, you have the wrong pastor for that. So, let’s just 
close our doors. But if you want to be a church that helps people make the most important 
commitment of all, a commitment to be followers of Jesus, where people can come and 
be accepted, well, you have the right pastor for that. I don’t want to go back to the 
Conference and ask for more money; that will just make us dependent on the Conference. 
I think it is time for us to decide if we want to fish or cut bait.” 

The lady sitting beside me said, “I want to fish.” The person sitting next to her 
said, “I want to fish.” Everyone but two went around the room and said, “I want to fish.” 
The only two that didn’t respond were the treasurer and her husband. They left the church 
within a couple of months. 

That first meeting fed a flame for this congregation. We became focused on 
helping people connect with God so they could grow in faith. We established systems for 
follow-up with visitors. We created programs to develop faith in people through bible 
studies and intentional small groups. 

The gifts and passions that God has given me were a good match for this 
congregation at this point in their history. In five years, we became the first church in the 
Wisconsin Annual Conference in forty years to go from averaging less than fifty in 
worship to over two hundred in worship. In addition, we committed to two building 
projects, which allowed us to more than triple our space for ministry. 

While in this appointment, I learned how to dare to dream God-sized dreams. I 


learned the value of praying and asking God to show us the next places God wanted us to 
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grow and develop. I learned this value of prayer because I almost burned out. I was 
exhausted from working hard and not balancing my life well. So, I took a three-week 
vacation. This is when I realized that I was doing too much on my own and not relying on 
God enough, nor relying on the members of the church enough. When I returned from 
that vacation, I was excited and empowered to be back. This was the congregation where 
I realized how fun it was to see people get excited about living their faith. 

The congregation was diverse. We had several different nationalities among our 
membership. We had leaders who were gay, lesbian, and straight. We hosted a Korean 
Congregation in our building. We had members who were wealthy. We had members 
who were struggling financially. A hallmark of this congregation was their pride in 
welcoming everyone interested in growing in faith with them. 

My third appointment was as the Lead Pastor at First United Methodist Church in 
Fargo, North Dakota. This large church in the downtown area had once been the flagship 
church for the Annual Conference. At thirty-eight years old, I was the youngest Senior 
Pastor ever appointed here. The church had been slowly declining for the past fifty years. 

This church had a large staff and many had been a part of the church for a long 
time. I think it is fair to say that they looked at me with a level of wariness; I was much 
younger than they were, and they did not know me because I had been recruited from 
another annual conference. One of the Associate Pastors was unhappy that he was not 
appointed to the lead pastor position, which he had requested and the Bishop and Cabinet 
declined. 

I arrived at this church eager to work. I wanted to collaborate with the leadership 


to create a positive movement for God. We committed to reintroducing the church to the 
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community. One way we did this was by recording stories of faith at a local radio station, 
one of which was played during the morning commute. This recording, on the most 
listened-to station in the metro area, introduced our church to many community members 
who, in turn, started attending worship with us. Average worship attendance grew by 
over 100 people in the first year. 

First United Methodist of Fargo had a great mission statement: “A Church with 
heart in the heart of the City.” It was clear that the church leaders wanted to live their 
love for God by loving their community. So, that is what we attempted to do. We opened 
a social justice ministry in the old parsonage that was next to the church, which provided 
goods and care to the most vulnerable in the area. We started a new worship service with 
a country music sound on Saturday nights that attracted new people. We sponsored a 
bluegrass concert every February that attracted thousands of people to our sanctuary. We 
gave away lemonade on hot days and hot chocolate on cold days to travelers who stopped 
at a stop light right at the corner where the church stood. We became a sister 
congregation to a church in Russia through the new denominational “Russian Initiative.” 
We even sent two adult teams in mission to this sister congregation. 

Unfortunately, I experienced challenges in this church and only served there for 
two years. During this appointment, my now ex-wife left me, right as my honeymoon 
period in a new church was ending. This created an opening for a couple of Associate 
Pastors who opposed my leadership to each encourage a few church members to contact 
members of the staff parish to share complaints about me. Within a very short time, each 
staff parish member received about eight to ten phone calls with complaints about me. 


They called an emergency staff parish meeting for the evening on the day in which I was 
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served divorce papers. At the meeting, the Staff Parish Relations Committee voted eight 
to one to ask for me to be moved. This was the toughest day that I had experienced until 
this point of my life. 

The next morning, I had a hard time getting out of bed. I kept saying to myself, 
“Wow! That was the hardest day of my life.” I said that over and over, handing it over to 
God. Eventually, it hit me, “Wow! That was the toughest day of my life...and I lived 
through it. If that was the toughest day of my life and I lived through it, then today has to 
be better than yesterday.” Eventually, I got out of bed, determined to lean on God and to 
try to learn and rebuild my life. In this appointment I learned that I am resilient and that 
God is not done with me. 

In response to these events, I requested to transfer back to the Wisconsin Annual 
Conference, where I was appointed to Monroe United Methodist Church as the Senior 
Pastor. I served in this challenging appointment in Monroe for two and a half years. The 
Monroe congregation is one of the more theologically conservative congregations in the 
Wisconsin Annual Conference. My liberal theology and recent divorce were a challenge 
for many congregation members, so this ended up not being a good fit for me. 

However, my current wife, Debbie, and I rekindled a friendship during this 
appointment, and eventually we married. My father also passed away from cancer in this 
season. These two challenging appointments, back-to-back, took a toll on me. I longed to 
be in an appointment where I could be a good match, theologically and leadership-wise. 

In September, the Cabinet invited me to become the lead pastor at Sun Prairie 
United Methodist Church. God had answered my prayers, and the good fit that I longed 


for unfolded. I served as the lead pastor at Sun Prairie United Methodist Church for ten 
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and a half years. The excellent staff was committed to working together for the sake of 
the mission of the church. As a result, our worship attendance grew significantly, and we 
became the second-largest worshipping congregation in the Wisconsin Annual 
Conference. 

During these ten-plus years, we became a Reconciling Congregation, completed a 
large 2.3 million dollar building project, and had several congregants win Denman 
Evangelism Awards for laity. In addition, we supported vital ministries in Christian 
education for children, youth, and adults. 

In this appointment, the skills God has given to me were able to come together 
with the leadership of the church in beautiful ways. As a church, we were able to create a 
movement for Jesus that helped people connect with God and grow in faith. As a staff, 
everything we did focused on fulfilling the mission of the church. The leadership of the 
congregation quickly responded in positive ways. 

We were able to develop effective systems for evangelism and outreach in this 
congregation. As a result, each year we received between sixty-five and ninety-five new 
members. In the last three years of my appointment, about seventy-five percent of the 
new members were joining on a profession of faith. 

We also developed effective systems for mission. Each week of the year, a team 
conducted mission work in the greater Madison, WI Metro area. The church made a 
commitment that every group that met in the church, whether as a committee or a study 
team, ministry team, etc., committed to doing one mission project a year. We averaged 
between 5,000 and 10,000 ministry touches with non-members in the greater Metro area 


each year. 
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My heart smiled when the former school Superintendent, an active member of a 
local Catholic Congregation, said to me, “When I am asked by new people which church 
I should check out, I always tell them, ‘Go check out Sun Prairie United Methodist 
Church. They are impacting our community more than any other church.” 

On the occasions when conflict arose, I could take the lessons learned from prior 
appointments to face the conflict directly and honestly. We worked hard to ensure that 
people talked with people when they were unhappy (instead of talking about people). We 
worked to build relationships with each other and with those outside the church. By 
committing to face conflict directly, with a loving spirit, we solved any problems that 
arose, and we were able to stay focused on helping people develop a practical life of 
faith. 

I was serving this congregation when my sixteen-year-old daughter, Whitney, was 
murdered by her brother, my fifteen-year-old son, Sergei. Her death was the hardest thing 
I have faced in my entire life. I spent several years facing the pain and grief of her death. 
I thank God for placing me in a supportive family. I thank God for the good counselors 
who walked with me through this time. Finally, I thank God for a supportive 
congregation that loved me back to life. 

The biggest lessons I learned professionally from working through Whitney’s 
death are that life is very short and that we need each other. In facing this time of grief, I 
started to realize that I was in the second half of my career. With the realization that 
retirement was approaching, I felt a sense of urgency to do all I could to help grow the 


Kingdom of God and help the church be as healthy as possible. 
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For the last eight years, I have been serving as either a District Superintendent or 
as the Director of Congregational Development in the Wisconsin Annual Conference. 
These roles have allowed me to be involved in our denomination beyond the local 
church. They have also allowed me to invest in clergy, helping them examine how to 
practice ministry in healthier ways. I have also been able to help congregations take steps 
toward health and vitality. 

In these roles, I have helped our Annual Conference identify ways we can help 
churches and clergy experience renewal in their life and ministry. I believe that the 
dominant experiences of my ministry journey—good healthy leadership, congregational 
renewal, and revitalization—are exactly what is needed at this time in history, as the 
Wisconsin Annual Conference negotiates current challenges while remaining focused on 
renewal. 

Serving as a pastor in the United Methodist Church for over three decades has 
been my privilege. This time of service has been marked by a significant decline in 
membership and worship attendance in the denomination as a whole and in the Annual 
Conference where I have served. At the same time, each of the congregations (except 
one) I have served has experienced significant growth in membership and worship 
attendance (along with other vital statistics). Other clergy and conference leaders have 
seen and respected this growth and renewal. This experience in congregational renewal is 
part of why I was asked to be a part of the Annual Conference leadership. My desire to 
see local churches experience renewal is an advantage as I help oversee the 


implementation of MCCI resourcing within our Annual Conference. 


CHAPTER TWO 


BIBLICAL FOUNDATIONS 


The desire for healing and renewal is an integral part of the human story. When 
churches, organizations, or people are hurting, they yearn for healing. The scriptures are 
filled with stories of people who sought out God for more healing in their lives or 
communities. I explore one such story of yearning for healing in this Biblical 
Foundations section centered on Matthew 17:14—20. But there is also so much more to 
this scripture. 

In this passage, a man approaches Jesus, asking him to heal his son because the 
disciples were unable. Jesus heals the child. When the disciples ask Jesus why they could 
not heal the child, he explains, “Because of your little faith. For truly I tell you, if you 
have faith the size of a mustard seed, you will say to this mountain, ‘Move from here to 
there,’ and it will move, and nothing will be impossible for you.”! Matthew appears to 
suggest that faith can help us do what seems impossible. He also appears to suggest that 
a lack of faith can limit our ability to bring healing and wholeness to those who are 
hurting. 

The literary context of this passage is that it comes after Peter’s declaration that 


Jesus is the Messiah (Matthew 16:13—20), which is followed by Jesus’ first foretelling of 


' The Wesley Study Bible, New Revised Standard Version (Nashville, TN: Abingdon Press 2009) 
1186, Matthew 17:20. 
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his death and resurrection (Matthew 16:21). Peter has a hard time with this news and 
rebukes Jesus, only to be told that he is acting as Satan and standing in the way of what 
God wants (Matthew 16:22—23). Jesus then calls his disciples to pick up their cross and 
deny themself and follow Jesus (Matthew 16:24—27). This is followed by the 
Transfiguration, where God declares Jesus is the beloved Son and the disciples are urged 
to listen to him (Matthew 17:1—13). 

This is followed by our passage of exploration. After the passage is Jesus’ second 
foretelling of his death and resurrection (Matthew 17:22—23) and the story of the 
collectors of the temple tax coming to Peter to ask if Jesus pays the temple tax (Matthew 
17:24—27). Finally, there is the story of the disciples asking Jesus who is the greatest in 
the Kingdom of Heaven, to which Jesus responds by placing a child before them and 
teaching that unless you become like children, you will never enter the Kingdom of 
Heaven (Matthew 18:1—5). 

This context indicates that the disciples, as close as they are to Jesus, struggle to 
understand who Jesus really is. The disciples appear to want to continue to live out of 
their own understanding of life (e.g., Peter’s rebuke of Jesus and the disciples’ 
misunderstanding of status in the Kingdom of God) and consequently miss out on who 
Jesus is and who Jesus is calling them to be. 

This context invites us several times to listen to Jesus (e.g., the exhortation to 
practice self-denial and follow Jesus, as well as God’s voice directly instructing people to 
listen to his son). The context suggests that Jesus is the center of the life of discipleship. 
Churches are to make listening to Jesus and focusing on Jesus the lens through which all 


of life is viewed. My selected passage is consistent with this larger context and plays an 
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important role in defining what active faith and discipleship looked like for Matthew’s 
community. 

In this chapter, I will give a general overview of the Gospel of Matthew including 
the context and setting in which this author is writing. I will also take a closer look at the 
verses of this pericope and explain how they function together and within the larger 
context of the Gospel of Matthew. I will look at how Matthew understands a lack of faith. 
I will also examine what Matthew means by faith and why this was important for 
followers of Jesus in his day. I will then draw some implications for our contemporary 
church and explore why this passage is important to understand this question: Is MCCI an 


effective method of church renewal? 


The Gospel of Matthew in Context 

It is generally believed that the Gospel of Matthew was written in Antioch where 
a significant Christian community developed. In truth, we are not sure where the Gospel 
was written. I agree with Stephen Westerholm who says, “Antioch is the perhaps the city 
most often suggested as the place of origin for the Gospel; but other areas where Jewish 
believers in Christ rubbed shoulders, and disputed questions of faith, with non-Christ 
believing Jews are also possibilities.” 

This Gospel was written primarily for a Jewish Christian audience, as evidenced 
by his mention of Jewish customs without explanations, unlike other Gospel accounts. 


However, “there is a radical newness in the Gospel of Matthew that continually moves 


? Stephen Westerholm, “Matthew”, New Interpreters Bible, One Volume Commentary (Nashville, 
TN: Abingdon Press, 2010), 630. 
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beyond the bounds of Judaism and requires the conclusion that Matthew’s community 
can be described as a form of Christianity.”? Thus Matthew is both Jewish and Christian.* 

The identity of the author of the Gospel of Matthew is unknown. Early church 
tradition claimed that the Apostle Matthew was the author, thus giving it prominence in 
what has become the New Testament. Further scholarship has generally ascribed the 
authorship to a person who was Jewish Christian although some, more recently, have 
argued for a Gentile Christian author. “The category Jewish Christian is not particularly 
helpful since it communicates little concrete information about the author . . . Ultimately, 
the only justification for thinking that Matthew was a Jewish Christian rests on the 
strikingly ‘Jewish’ character of the work (i.e. tone, language, and context).”» 

It is generally accepted that the Gospel of Matthew was written sometime 
between 80 and 100 CE; often the date given is 90 CE. This reason for this timeframe is 
best understood in the context of Jewish history. 

Following the destruction of Jerusalem, including the destruction of the temple by 
70 CE, Judaism entered a period of reformulation. The gravity of the crisis in Judaism 
caused by the destruction of the temple cannot be overstated. Prior to the destruction of 
the temple, Judaism was able to maintain many different movements—the Qumran 


community, the Pharisees, the Zealots, the Sadducees, and the Christians. Each of these 


groups had a slightly different focus. However, among them, there appeared to be several 


3 Don Hagner. 2003. “Matthew: Apostate, Reformer, Revolutionary?”, New Testament Studies, 
No. 49, 194. 


4 Hagner, “Matthew”. 194. 


5 Michael Joseph Brown, “Matthew, Gospel of”. The New Interpreter’s Dictionary of the Bible, I- 
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elements held in common including the Torah, a commitment to monotheism, and the 
temple. 

With the destruction of the temple, several of these movements disappeared, 
leaving only the Pharisees and the Christians. As early as the 50’s CE (with the writings 
of Paul), Christianity began moving away from Judaism. By the beginning of the second 
century, Christianity was developing a distinct identity from Judaism, pushed by both 
outside events (such as the occupation by the Romans and the destruction of 
Jerusalem/the temple) and internal events (tensions within Judaism on how to live 
faithfully to the calling of God in their lives). The parting of ways between Judaism and 
Christianity involved a transition that took place gradually and with varying rapidity in 
different places.° 

Thus, to locate the writing of the Gospel of Matthew at this time suggests that this 
writing helped followers of Jesus develop a new identity as Christians. This Gospel 
taught the early church what it means to follow Jesus. According to Boring, “Matthew 
and his church lived through a period of rapid change; the Gospel of Matthew has much 
to say to a community experiencing social change to which it wants to adapt while being 
faithful to its Scripture and tradition”’ The parting of ways between Judaism and 
Christianity involved a transition that took place gradually and with varying rapidity in 


different places.® 


® Hagner, “Matthew,” 197. 


7 Eugene Boring. “The Gospel of Matthew”. The New Interpreter’s Bible, Volume VIII. (Nashville, 
TN: Abingdon Press, 1995), 102. 
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Thus you could say that this Gospel taught followers of Jesus a new way to 
understand how to live and how to be faithful to God in a world that has experienced 
significant change. In this Gospel, Matthew shows how through Jesus, “Jewish 
Christianity is the perfection and fulfillment of Judaism.” 

I accept the two-source theory for the Gospel of Matthew. The Author of Matthew 
relies on the Gospel of Mark and on the Sayings Source, often known as Q (from the 
German quelle, meaning source). In those places where Matthew differs from Mark or Q, 
he is using his own source, which has been designated M. Brown explains that “Most 
scholars consider Matthew to be a revision of Mark. One place where this is readily 
apparent is in the miracle stories. As a piece of literature, Matthew compresses the 
Markan miracle accounts to include only what the author considers essential.”!° This is 
certainly evident in my selected text. 

The Gospel of Matthew is organized around five major discourses, followed by 
five narrative sections. But I think it is a mistake to see this as a new form of Pentateuch 
(the first five books of the Old Testament). I do not believe there is evidence in Matthew 
that suggests this as an interpretation. I would agree with Douglas R. A. Hare “that the 
narrative of Peter’s confession and the subsequent passion announcement together 
constitute the basic turning point or ‘hinge’ in Matthew just as they do in Mark.”! 

In the Gospel of Matthew, Jesus is at the center of the story. According to 


Westerholm, “One way of summarizing the content of Matthew’s Gospel, then, is to say 


° Hagner, “Matthew,” 208. 
‘0 Brown, “Matthew, Gospel of,” 841. 


'! Douglas R.A. Hare, Matthew: Interpretation. Interpretation, a Bible Commentary for Teaching 
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that the God who spoke to Israel of old through the prophets has now spoken decisively 


in the person of God’s son. But the conviction underlying the writing of Matthew’s 
Gospel is that the God who has spoken through the Son still speaks to the hearts of those 
who listen attentively to the stories and words of Jesus.”!? Matthew wants the early 
church to hear the invitation to the Kingdom of God (or Heaven, as it is in most of the 
Gospel) and to enter into a life of discipleship. 


Matthew 17:14—20 (New Revised Standard Version) 


14 When they came to the crowd, a man came to him, knelt before him, 15 and 
said, “Lord, have mercy on my son, for he is an epileptic and he suffers terribly; 
he often falls into the fire and often into the water. 16 And I brought him to your 
disciples, but they could not cure him.” 17 Jesus answered, “You faithless and 
perverse generation, how much longer must I be with you? How much longer 
must I put up with you? Bring him here to me.” 18 And Jesus rebuked the demon, 
and it came out of him, and the boy was cured instantly. 19 Then the disciples 
came to Jesus privately and said, “Why could we not cast it out?” 20 He said to 
them, “Because of your little faith. For truly I tell you, if you have faith the size of 
a mustard seed, you will say to the mountain, ‘Move from here to there,’ and it 
will move; and nothing will be impossible for you.”!? 


This passage has two sections. The first section, verses 14—18, records the healing 
of the ill child. This action of healing sets up the second section, verses 19-20, which 


focus on Jesus’ teaching on faith, which is the point that Matthew wants to make.!4 


'2 Westerholm, “Matthew,” 631. 
'3 The Wesley Study Bible, 1185-1186. 
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In verse 14, Jesus, Peter, James, and John are returning from the Transfiguration. 
They rejoin the crowds and are met by a father who kneels before Jesus in a sign of 
respect. In verse 15, this father begins his request by addressing Jesus as “Lord,” another 
sign of respect. Then he makes his request to Jesus for the healing of his son. His request 
continues in verse 16 with the revelation that he brought his son to the other disciples and 
they were unable to heal this child. 

This story of healing the child appears also in Mark and Luke, with Luke closely 
following Mark’s telling of the story. In Mark (9:14—29) there is a long discourse 
between Jesus and the father, where the focus is finally on healing the child. When the 
disciples ask why they couldn’t heal the child, Jesus indicates that this can only happen 
through prayer. 

Matthew has greatly reduced this story from Mark and reformulated it. Mark’s 
focus is more on Christology and on whether Jesus has the ability to heal. Matthew uses 
the healing of the child to set the stage for Jesus’ teaching on faith. Another difference is 
that, in Matthew, “the father is now a model of Christian faith;”!> thus he ends up being a 
contrast to the disciples “little faith.” In addition, the father not only kneels before Jesus, 
but also “uses the early Christian prayer ‘Lord, have mercy .. .’””!° 

In verse 17, Jesus exclaims, “You faithless and perverse generation, how much 
longer must I be with you? How much longer must I put up with you?” Jesus is 


expressing immense frustration. These words reflect divine and prophetic complaints 


'S Boring, “Matthew,” 368. 
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from the past expressing exasperation. These words of Jesus serve as a reprimand 
reminiscent of Old Testament rebukes. 

One example of such a reprimand is from Numbers 14:27. The Lord addresses 
Moses and Aaron, saying, “How long shall this wicked congregation complain against 
me? I have heard the complaints of the Israelites, which they complain against me.’”!” 
God, in this passage, is simply frustrated with the Israelites’ complaints in the wilderness. 
The words of Jesus echo God’s words. 

Another example is in Isaiah 6:11, in which the prophet expresses, “How long, O 
Lord?”!8 This complaint is a response to the inability of the people of Israel to be faithful. 
Jesus’ words of exasperation in this passage in Matthew reflect similar words of 
frustration expressed in the Old Testament. 

The question that rises is, with whom is Jesus frustrated? While it is not 
immediately clear if it is the disciples, or the father, or the crowd in general, I believe the 
passage itself offers some clues. I do not believe it is the father because, as I have already 
indicated, I believe that he serves as a model of faith in Matthew’s account. Additionally, 
the words Jesus uses are plural (“you faithless generation, how much longer shall I put up 
with you”), which would seem to not indicate the singular father. 

It is possible that Matthew is referring to the crowds. But I am skeptical of that 
interpretation because the crowd is only mentioned once at the beginning of this pericope 
and then not mentioned again for the remainder of this passage. This is a contrast to how 


the Gospel of Mark tells this story where the crowds play a role in the discourse. 


'’ The Wesley Study Bible, 181. 
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I think the context suggests that Jesus is disappointed with and referring to the 


disciples since their failure to heal the child was just named in the previous verse. I like 
how Davies and Allison state that “Jesus is casting a mournful eye over his disciples who 
have, by their ‘little faith’ retrogressed to the spiritual level of the multitude.”!? Their 
little faith and inability to heal this child comes after Jesus had already given them the 
authority to heal in Matthew 10:1: “Then Jesus summoned his twelve disciples and gave 
them authority over unclean spirits, to cast them out, and to cure every disease and every 
sickness.””? Maybe this is a part of why Jesus expresses such exasperation. 

In verse 18, Jesus casts out the demon and heals the boy. It is important to note 
that several commentators believe that demon possession in Matthew is a sign of the 
brokenness of the world.”! In verse 19, the disciples come to Jesus and ask privately why 
they could not heal the child. 

In verse 20 Matthew arrives at Jesus’ main point in reference to the disciples’ 
“little faith.” This verse is the key to understanding the passage. Jesus indicates that the 
disciples’ little faith is why they cannot heal the child and then suggests that if they just 
had faith the size of a mustard seed, the impossible would be within their grasp. 

For Matthew, faith is the key. I will spend the rest of this chapter exploring what 
Matthew means by faith, in addition to taking a deeper look at this verse. We will start by 


exploring other passages from the Gospel of Matthew where a lack of faith is mentioned. 


'9 W.D. Davies and Dale C. Allison, Jr. “XLIV Jesus Heals an Epileptic (17:14-20).” A Critical 
and Exegetical Commentary on the Gospel According to Saint Matthew (London: A Continuum, 1991), 
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The Gospel of Matthew’s expressions of a lack of faith 

There are five passages in the Gospel of Matthew where the concern of “little 
faith” is mentioned. My selected passage is the last of those in this Gospel. I believe that, 
by examining all the passages where “little faith” mentioned, what the author meant by 
this phrase will become clear. I also believe that it will shed light on the selected passage. 

The first of these five passages is Matthew 6:27—30. As part of the Sermon on the 
Mount, Jesus says, 

27 And can any of you by worrying add a single hour to your span of life? 28 And 
why do you worry about clothing? Consider the lilies of the field, how they grow; 
they neither toil nor spin, 29 yet I tell you, even Solomon in all his glory was not 
clothed like one of these. 30 But if God so clothes the grass of the field, which is 
alive today and tomorrow is thrown into the oven, will he not much more clothe 
you—you of little faith. 

In this passage, little faith refers to worrying about the basics of life. Matthew is 
reminding his audience that worrying can neither increase life, nor clothe us. He sees 
these worries as a lack of faith because God is aware of these basic needs and has already 
demonstrated himself faithful in meeting such needs. 

The second passage comes from Matthew 8:23-26: 

23 And when he got into the boat, his disciples followed him. 24 A windstorm 
arose on the sea, so great that the boat was being swamped by the waves; but he 
was asleep. 25 And they went and woke him up saying, “Lord save us! We are 


perishing!” 26 And he said to them, “Why are you afraid, you of little faith?” 
Then he got up and rebuked the winds and the sea; and there was a dead calm.”* 


2 The Wesley Study Bible, 1170. 


3 The Wesley Study Bible, 1172. 
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In this passage, the ‘little faith’ of the disciples causes them to focus on the storm 
around them and their fears of perishing. Another way to say it is that the disciples are 
focused on their own needs and fears. 

The third passage comes from Matthew 14:28-31. This passage describes Jesus 


walking on the water, following the feeding of the five thousand. 


28 Peter answered [Jesus], “Lord, if it is you, command me to come to you on the 
water.’ 29 He said, ‘Come.’ So Peter got out of the boat, started walking on the 
water, and came toward Jesus. 30 But when he noticed the strong wind, he 
became frightened and beginning to sink, he cried out, ‘Lord, save me!’ 31 Jesus 
immediately reached out his hand and caught him, saying to him, ‘You of little 
faith, why did you doubt?”4 


In this passage, Peter was fine while he was focusing on Jesus. But when he 
stopped focusing on Jesus, he noticed the strong wind and became frightened. 


The fourth passage that mentions “little faith” comes from Matthew 16:5—12. 


5 When the disciples reached the other side, they had forgotten to bring any bread. 
6 Jesus said to them, “Watch out, and beware of the yeast of the Pharisees and 
Sadducees.” 7 They said to one another, “It is because we have brought no 
bread.” 8 And becoming aware of it, Jesus said, “You of little faith, why are you 
talking about having no bread? 9 Do you still not perceive? Do you not remember 
the five loaves for the five thousand, and how many baskets you gathered? 10 or 
the seven loaves for the four thousand, and how many baskets you gathered? 11 
How could you fail to perceive that I was not speaking about bread? Beware of 
the yeast of the Pharisees and Sadducees!” 12 Then they understood that Jesus 
had not told them to beware of the yeast of bread, but of the teaching of the 
Pharisees and Sadducees.”° 


4 The Wesley Study Bible, 1182. 
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Once again, the disciples are accused of little faith, because they are focusing on 
their own needs. In this case they are focused on their lack of bread. Could it be that they 
are worried about becoming hungry? 

These four stories from Matthew form the back drop to understanding the 
disciples “little faith” from Chapter 17. The common thread to all of these four stories is 
how the faith of the disciple’s shifts from focusing on Jesus (or God) to the need at hand 
(worrying about not having basic needs met, or about perishing, or about the strong wind, 
or about not having bread). 

Thus, for Matthew, a lack of faith entails trusting in one’s self and in one’s own 
ability instead of trusting in God and remaining focused on Jesus. This lack of faith or 
little faith can also be seen as a “faith that has become discouraged and lacks trust in 
God’s miraculous help.”’° Thus, I believe Jesus is highlighting that the disciples in this 
instance were trusting in their own ability, or maybe dealing with their own 


discouragement, and lost sight of being reliant on God to lead them. 


What Does Faith Mean for the Gospel of Matthew? 

To begin to understand what Matthew means by faith I would like to turn again to 
Matthew chapter six. In verse 33, Jesus says, “But strive first for the kingdom of God and 
his righteousness, and all these things will be given to you.”’ In this passage, faith is 
about actively striving for God’s Kingdom and righteousness. In this striving, we can 


experience God meeting our basic needs. 


26 Ulrich Luz, Matthew 8-20; A Commentary on the Gospel of Matthew, The Hermenia 
Commentary Series (Minneapolis, MN: 1517 Media, Fortress Press, 2001), 409. 
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A thriving, growing faith for Matthew is staying focused on God and God’s 


Kingdom. It involves actively pursuing a relationship with God. It means keeping our 
eyes on God, even when we are tempted by the fears that we see surrounding us. As 
Davies and Allison explain, “One may therefore say that the eye of faith, like the physical 
eye, contemplates not itself but the object before it, which for Matthew should always be 
God in Christ. Above all, when faith . . . passes beyond simple belief or assent, it 
becomes the opportunity for God, the mover of mountains, to enter this world in fresh 
and surprising ways.”° 

In Matthew 17:20, when responding to the disciple's question of why they 
couldn’t heal the child, in addition to saying it was because of their little faith, Jesus 
continues by saying, “For truly I tell you, if you have faith the size of a mustard seed, you 
will say to this mountain, ‘move from here to there,’ and it will move; and nothing will 
be impossible for you.””’ These images suggest of a fuller understanding of the role of 
faith in the Gospel of Matthew. 

Jesus does not accuse the disciples of having no faith; he accuses them of having 
little faith, like a small mustard seed. Does Matthew record Jesus using this image to 
suggest that faith can grow? This adds to Matthew’s definition of faith. Not only is it 
actively striving for God and for God’s Kingdom, but faith has the capacity to grow 
within as well. This faith is not meant to be a vague notion. It is rooted not just in belief, 


but also in action. Faith manifests through the results of our living. 


28 Davies & Allison, “Jesus Heals,” 729. 
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The last image used in verse 20 is that of moving a mountain through faith. What 


does Matthew mean by this? Is this a phrase that is used simply as “a proverbial 
expression for the impossible or improbable?’*° While that is possible, I think Matthew 
had more in mind. 

I think the author of Matthew had the picture of Herodium in mind when he 
placed these words in Jesus’ mouth. The Herodium, the largest palace of the Early 
Roman Empire, was constructed by Herod the Great (37 BCE—4 CE) between 23 and 20 
BCE.*! It was a mountain fortress strategically located to watch over two valleys leading 
up to Jerusalem. In order to build this mountain fortress, Herod took the top off one 
mountain and moved it to the adjacent mountain. Herod had already moved a mountain 
from one place to another! If the scoundrel Herod could do it, how much more so God?*” 

This is the only place this phrase appears in the Gospels. This Gospel was written 
to an active Jewish Christian audience. It is reasonable to assume that this audience 
would have been aware of what Herod had done. If Matthew had the Herodium in mind, 
it adds to the definition of faith that he is establishing. In an age where there was not 
moving equipment, many people had to work together to move the mountain for Herod. 
With this in mind, faith is about working together, with others, focused on God and 
God’s Kingdom. That is when the impossible becomes possible. 

The primary focus of this passage is on faith expressed through active 


discipleship. It is not about what the church can do in its own power; it is about what God 


39 Davies & Allison, “Jesus Heals,” 727. 
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can do through church, as the faithful stay focused on God to meet our needs. It focuses 
on what God can do through the faithful when we look to God to guide us through our 
difficulties and discouragements. It focuses on what God can do through the faithful 
when we remember the power of God that is at hand. 

I think it is pretty clear that “faith in Matthew is always not a quality of the one 
praying, but a relationship of practical trust in the one to whom prayer is offered.”*? This 
type of faith, for Matthew, can help give churches a new identity as those who are 
partners with God and those through whom God partners in this world. This identity 
would have been very important as Matthew’s church emerged out of Judaism and 


walked through a time of transition into its own identity. 


Conclusion and Implications 

In 1997, shortly after the fall of the Soviet Union, I had the privilege of traveling 
to Russia to adopt a child into our family. During the month that I was in Russia, I had 
the privilege of getting to know Lena, our Russian guide helping with the adoption 
process. 

During one of our conversations, we talked about the major transition from the 
fall of the Soviet Union to the emergence of the young Russia. Lena shared that “When 
the Soviet Union fell, it threw our nation into chaos. Everything we had come to count 
on, was no longer. The stories we had been told of how great we were and how terrible 
other nations were became exposed as false. We didn’t know who we were anymore. We 


had to relearn what it meant to be Russian.” Whenever I experience times of transition, I 


33 Boring, “Matthew,” 369. 
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think about that conversation. Transition can be very unsettling. It can cause us to lose 
our identity and our way. 

The author of Matthew was writing to a church in transition. They were in the 
midst of discovering a new identity. Matthew wanted to help his church develop an 
identity as followers of Jesus, the one who had come to fulfill the Old Testament law and 
the prophets. Matthew wanted his church to claim an active partnership with God in Jesus 
through faith that manifested itself through actual, concrete actions in which God is seen 
and experienced in the world. 

This passage from Matthew (17:14-20) invited the early church, and all of us who 
seek to be followers of Jesus, to lay aside the fears and discouragements we may face. It 
invites us to partner with God and with others so we can move the mountains that need to 
be moved in our day. 

I believe this passage has much to say to the context in which I am living and 
serving. As I indicated at the very start of this study, I am going to evaluate the 
effectiveness of church renewal through the MCCI process. The Wisconsin Annual 
Conference leadership yearns for renewal because there has been a decline in the 
membership of our congregations over the last twenty-five years. 

The reality is that our denomination (The United Methodist Church) and the 
broader United States society is undergoing a tremendous time of transition. This may 
breed fear and cause the church to look inward, rely on our own strength, and fight one 
another, all at a time when I believe we should be doing as Matthew invites his early 


church: cultivating faith. 
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As a leader in the Wisconsin Annual Conference, I am mindful of the lack of trust 
that gets expressed toward the Bishop and Cabinet by many of the clergy and members of 
our Annual Conference. This lack of trust is by no means universal, but it is strong 
enough that our Annual Conference has delayed a Capital Campaign. This lack of trust is 
revealed through skepticism and questioning toward leadership. As I leader, I have 
encouraged our Bishop and Cabinet to have honest conversations with our membership 
(both clergy and lay) so we can rebuild relationships. 

I believe Matthew’s Gospel, and this passage in particular, have something 
important to tell us about a response to the times we are living through. We do not have 
to do it all alone. In fact, when we do not partner with God and partner with the members 
of the church, our effective witness to the power of God available to us is diminished. 
We cannot live out of our own power. 

In addition, our world is facing deep political divisions. Some people within our 
society and within our churches are much more focused on their own political agenda, as 
pushed by political leaders, creating great tension between church members and local 
church pastors. Some people are focusing on their personal needs more than on serving 
primarily as followers of Jesus. 

Finally, our United Methodist Church is in the process of dividing over differing 
views of LBGTQ+ people. This tension, like the political tension above, focuses on a 
divide between conservative and liberal Christians. This divide has formed over the 
course of years as people failed to listen to one another and insisted on their own way, 


viewpoint, and needs. 
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How can our Conference experience renewal amidst all of these tensions? In all 
honesty, I am not sure if we can, because I am not sure if we are willing to set ourselves 
aside, take up our cross, and follow Jesus. 

In the Gospel of Matthew and in our passage of study, “little faith” consists of 
focusing on ourselves. It is obsessing over our needs and being focusing on our 
discouragement. It is focusing on what we don’t have. 

Conversely, having faith is putting our faith in action in ways that are concrete. It 
consists of remaining focused on God. It entails working together with others who are 
focused on God. It is faith that is growing and developing. It is allowing God to work in 
us and through us to help reshape our world. 

What gives me hope is that I see the MCCI process as a way to help leaders and 
churches refocus on what is important. The MCCI process is designed to give leaders 
concrete actions which demonstrate an ability to help people and congregations grow in 
faith. 

Many concrete actions are a part of the MCCI process, designed to help us stay 
rooted in God. It begins with the Breakthrough Prayer Initiative, asking God to break 
through into our lives and our church and reveal what the next steps to take are. It 
includes equipping clergy and congregations to be open to and aware of the movement of 
God in our midst. It is equipping clergy and congregations to enter into a pattern of 
ongoing learning and growth to stay effective at developing discipleship within the 
congregation, which tends to attract new people to the life of the church. 

I see the MCCI process doing what Matthew was inviting the early church to do 


to find our common identity as followers of Jesus in this new time. This process teaches 


us to develop a common focus on Christ, which can help us move the mountains of 
challenges we are facing and reflect through our words and actions that we belong to 


Jesus Christ. 
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CHAPTER THREE 


HISTORICAL FOUNDATIONS 


In this Historical Foundations chapter, I will examine the Wesleyan movement of 
the 18 Century. The Wesleyan revival began with just a handful of people in the early 
1700s, quickly growing into a resurgence movement that led to the establishment of 
thousands of societies in England and the United States!. 

The Wesleyan movement arose against the backdrop of social change throughout 
England. This change led to new opportunities for some and instability for many others. 
Change occurred at many levels as the rise of industrialism led to a population shift from 
a rural-based society to a more urban society. Consequently, many people were removed 
from stable family systems and placed in new, unpredictable circumstances in unfamiliar 
cosmopolitan settings. 

At the same time, the nation of England was expanding its territory around the 
world, including to North America, in the form of colonies. While this certainly allowed 
for the spread of English ideals around the world, it also created opportunities for 


exploitation of foreign lands and people. 


' Winfield Bevins. Marks of a Movement: What the Church Today Can Learn from the Wesleyan 
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The Church of England, too, was emerging from the monumental shift from being 
part of the Catholic church to becoming the Church of England. As Heitzenrater explains, 
as a result of this change, “The monarch rather than the pope was now the head of the 
church, and the service was to be in English rather than Latin.”? As the Church of 
England learned to be a Church, separate from Rome, opportunities emerged for other 
religious groups to arise, such as the Puritans. 

By the time the 1700s dawned, an Act of Toleration (1688) had been established 
in England which tolerated religious groups who did not subscribe to the articles of the 
Church of England. Rules were established for these dissenting groups. For example, 
meeting houses of dissenting groups had to be registered with the government, dissenting 
preachers had to be licensed, and meetings for worship had to be held in the registered 
meeting houses. Roman Catholic or Unitarian groups were not to be included under these 
provisions.* By accepting these rules, dissenting groups gave up some political and 
religious freedoms. 

By the beginning of the 1700s, religious societies emerged to help people improve 
their personal piety by promoting “real holiness of heart and life.”* A young John Wesley 
himself became a corresponding member of the Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge (SPCK). 

Out of this time of growth and change in England, the Wesleyan movement arose. 


In this chapter, I will examine the ways in which the Wesleyan movement grew and 


? Richard P. Heitzenrater, Wesley and the People Called Methodists: Second Edition (Nashville, 
TN: Abingdon Press, 2013, Kindle edition), 5. 
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adapted to the different challenges and opportunities it faced to see if these lessons can be 
helpful to The United Methodist Church as we navigate times of change and uncertainty. 

Then I will explore John Wesley and the quest for a vital faith. His personal 
passion ultimately fueled a movement that spread throughout the world. I will identify 
practices that John Wesley cultivated within himself that helped him develop a practical 
faith and allowed this quest for vital faith to grow far beyond himself. 

A key part of the movement was the rise of the Methodist Societies, Classes, and 
Bands. I will examine how they came about and the crucial role they played in nurturing 
the movement and helping people develop faith in God and live out their faith in God. I 
will also examine the role these groups had in establishing and solidifying the Wesleyan 
movement. 

Finally, I will examine how leadership was nurtured through this movement. For 
any movement to endure, leaders need to be developed. The Wesleyan movement did a 
remarkable job of developing new leaders. 

By looking more closely at the Wesleyan movement of the 18" Century, the 
church today can gain insights toward renewal. As a member of the Conference Staff in 
the Wisconsin Annual Conference, one of my main responsibilities is to help lead a 
program of renewal called the Missional Church Consultation Initiative (MCCI). For my 
project, I am seeking to understand church renewal movements. I am specifically asking 
the question, is MCCI an effective method of church renewal in our time? 

Clearly, our world is different from John Wesley’s. But by revisiting our roots, 
and understanding anew what guided the faith and the movement at the beginning, we 


can reclaim the values that can give us the insight to negotiate the challenges of our day. 
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Understanding the past invites us to consider what changes might we consider personally 


and corporately as we seek renewal as God’s people and as the people of The United 


Methodist Church. 


Characteristics of a Movement 

What is a movement? There are all kinds of movements happening around the 
world at any given time. Today the Black Lives Matter movement reminds us in the wake 
of the brutal killing of black people at the hands of the police and others, that, indeed, 
black lives matter. Anti-War movements have protested our nation’s involvement in 
foreign wars. An Anti-Vaccination movement in the United States has discouraged 
people from getting vaccinated against Covid-19. 

As these recent examples demonstrate, movements can center on social change, 
political change, or even religious change. Sociologists L. P. Gerlack and V. H. Hine 
define a movement as: 

A group of people who are organized for, ideologically motivated by, and 

committed to a purpose which implements some form of personal or social 

change; who are actively engaged in the recruitment of others; and whose 
influence is spreading in opposition to the established order within which it 
originated.° 

Winfield Bevins, in his recent book, Marks of a Movement: What the Church 
Today Can Learn from the Wesleyan Revival, notes that there are six characteristics of a 


religious movement. The first characteristic of a religious movement is the transformation 


of lives “by a fresh encounter with the living God.’ John Wesley’s life was touched and 


> Bevins, Marks, 29. 
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changed by God and he, in turn, sought throughout his life to help others experience God 


in new and fresh ways. 

The second characteristic of a religious movement is an outgrowth of the first: a 
contagious faith. This happens as “ordinary people share their faith with others.”’ The 
Wesleyan movement did an incredible job of going to people where they were (instead of 
waiting for the people to come to a building) and sharing a message of hope that was 
engaging and attractive. 

The third characteristic of a religious movement is one that emphasizes “the 
person and work of the Holy Spirit in peoples’ lives.”® This is the process of helping 
people to recognize the action of God in their lives. This empowers people to allow God 
to live in and through them to make a difference in this world. 

A fourth characteristic of a religious movement is that it develops “systems for 
discipleship and spiritual growth.” John Wesley was quick to respond to requests from 
new converts for additional help to guide them in growing in faith. Methodist Societies, 
Classes, and Bands became the primary system for discipleship and spiritual growth as 
we shall see. 

A fifth characteristic of a religious movement is that it has “an apostolic 
impulse—drawn from the models and methods of the early church—that empowers and 


mobilizes all of God’s people for mission.”!° The Church of England in the time of 


7 Bevins, Marks, 40. 
8 Bevins, Marks, 41. 
° Bevins, Marks, 41. 
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Wesley had become, by and large, quite clergy centered. Little was done to mobilize the 


laity. With the dawning of the Wesleyan movement, and the growth of the societies, 
classes, and bands, ordinary, everyday people were carefully examining their lives of 
faith. They were taking that faith into their communities and working to alleviate the 
suffering of others. They were visiting the sick, the poor, and those in prison. This 
Wesleyan movement empowered people to live their faith in practical ways. 

The sixth characteristic of a religious movement is how it can grow and multiply, 
since mobilization “naturally leads to the multiplication of disciples and new 
communities of faith.”'! In Wesley’s day, the very same people who were empowered to 
live out their faith invited others to join the movement. New communities began to 
appear all through England, Ireland, and Scotland, eventually moving to North America 
and other parts of the world. 

The Wesleyan movement of the 18" century is a religious movement that brought 
about significant change. We will see these six characteristics appear over and over again 
as we begin to explore different aspects of this significant religious movement of the 


1700s. 


John Wesley and the Quest for a Vital Faith 
Every movement has a beginning and a leader. John and his brother, Charles 
Wesley, were significant leaders of what has become known as the Wesleyan Movement 
of the 18" Century. Here I focus on the contributions of John Wesley primarily because 


of his major role in helping to develop the people called Methodists. 
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John was born on June 17, 1703, to Samuel and Susanna Wesley. Samuel was the 
Pastor of the Church at Epworth. Susanna was a teacher of her children, teaching them to 
read and write using the scriptures. In this devout family, John was taught the importance 
of learning not only from books, but also from experience. As Bevin describes, “As we 
look at the life of Wesley, the first major influence was his family, especially his mother 
on his early faith development.” !” 

John Wesley went to college at Oxford in 1720. While at Oxford, he was a serious 
student. In 1725, Wesley began to focus his reading more around the holy living tradition 
of the pietists.!? One of the books he read was Jeremy Taylor’s Rule and Exercises of 
Holy Living and Holy Dying (1650). In this book, Taylor “provided one of the most 
crucial suggestions that Wesley adopted: The first rule of holy living is care of your 
time.”!4 

After this Wesley started keeping a diary as a record and measure of how he was 
doing at living in a way that is holy. Wesley used these diaries and journals throughout 
his life to reflect upon his walk with God. It was here, in these writings, that he would 
reflect upon challenges that he faced. The first characteristic of John Wesley that I want 
to highlight is this: his deep willingness to reflect upon his life of faith through his diaries 
and journals to see what he could learn about himself and about God. 

An example is what he wrote on May 24, 1738: 


In my return to England, January 1738, being in imminent danger of death, and 
very uneasy on that account, I was strongly convinced that the cause of that 


'2 Bevins, Marks, 53. 
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uneasiness was unbelief, and that the gaining a true, living faith, was the ‘one 
thing needful’ for me. But still I fixed not this faith on its right object: I meant 
only faith in God, not faith in or through Christ. Again, I knew not that I was 
wholly void of this faith, but only thought I had not enough of it.!° 
In 1738, Wesley had returned to England from a challenging experience in 
Georgia in North America. On the voyage to and from Georgia, the ship he was on had 
experienced turmoil at sea. John was afraid that he was going to die at some point on both 
journeys. He contrasted his fear of dying with the faith he saw exhibited by a group of 
Moravian Christians, who did not have that fear. The journals record his visits with many 
of these Moravian leaders, who helped him examine his own faith. 
Later, on May 24, John recorded one of the most famous experiences of his life. 
In the evening I went very unwillingly to a society in Aldersgate Street, where 
one was reading Luther’s Preface to the Epistle to the Romans. About a quarter 
before nine, while he was describing the change which God works in the heart 
through faith in Christ, I felt my heart strangely warmed. I felt I did trust in 
Christ, Christ alone for my salvation, and an assurance was given me that he had 
taken away my sins, even mine, and saved me from the law of sin and death.'® 
What we see through these journals and diaries is John Wesley reflecting upon his 
life, his questions, and his challenges. In these reflections, he demonstrates an ability to 
learn and grow and to adjust and pivot when needed, all essential leadership traits. 
Wesley’s journals and diaries offer important insights into how he faced life. He 


published excerpts from his journals and diaries to help others learn how to reflect on 


their life. He encouraged leaders within the movement to also journal as a key to help 
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them develop a practical faith. This commitment to a steady, serious review of one’s life 
and faith is a gift that John Wesley gave to the people called Methodists. 

Another characteristic of John Wesley that I find to be important was his 
willingness to be involved in life and ministry with others. John Wesley notes in his book 
A Short History of Methodism that, “In November 1929 four young gentleman of Oxford, 
Mr. John Wesley, Fellow of Lincoln College, Mr. Charles Wesley, Student of Christ 
Church, Mr. Morgan, Commoner of Christ Church, and Mr. Kirkham, of Merton College, 
began to spend some evenings a week together, in reading, chiefly the Greek 
Testament.”!’ This decision to meet together in a Holy Club with others to read scripture 
together and help each other learn how to be serious followers of Jesus laid the 
groundwork for the eventual role of the Societies, Classes, and Bands that I will turn to 
later. The importance of these gatherings cannot be overstated, for as Bevin argues, “The 
combination of personal piety, spiritual discipline, intimate community, and ministry to 
the poor and sick—all present in seed form in the Holy Club—became the foundation for 
the Wesleyan movement as it spread throughout England and across the Atlantic.”!® 

What is interesting to note is that the suggestion that they, as a Holy Club, begin 
to care for the poor and needy of the community did not start with John; it came from one 
of the other participants. The decision to go visit those who were in prison did not start 
with John; it came from a different participant in the Holy Club. So, not only was John 
Wesley willing to be involved in life and ministry with others, but he was also willing to 


listen to them and adjust when what was suggested could make a difference on behalf of 
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the Kingdom of God. Wesley always participated in a small group of some type to help 


him live a life of holiness. 

These early, formative experiences allowed a deep passion to grow and develop 
within John Wesley, which came to guide the Wesleyan Movement. Not only did John 
Wesley experienced the love of God deeply in his life, but he also yearned to share that 
love of God with others. He wanted others to experience being born again and “believed 
the life changing power of the gospel was for everyone; not just the rich or privileged, but 
for ordinary people.”!? 

John Wesley became focused on, and never lost sight of, the mission to spread 
scriptural holiness upon the land. This mission was at the heart of the Wesleyan 
Movement. This vital characteristic allowed Wesley to both embrace the best of the 
tradition he had received, as well as work to be innovative when required by his context. 

One example of this is how he struggled when his friend George Whitefield was 
preaching in the open fields. His journal points out his dilemma: 

Thursday, March 29. I left London and in the evening expounded to a small 

company at Basingstoke. Sat. 31. In the evening I reached Bristol and met Mr. 

Whitefield there. I could scarce reconcile myself at first to this strange way of 

preaching in the fields . . . having been all my life (till very lately) so tenacious of 

every point relating to decency and order that I should have thought the saving of 
souls almost a sin if it had not been done in a church.”° 


Even though John Wesley was a clergy of the Church of England, many of the 


local clergy of the Church did not appreciate the growing Wesleyan Movement. To these 
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clergy, the actions of George Whitefield and other visiting preachers were “unwarranted 
if not illegal incursions into the parish life of the city.”?! Yet “Wesley felt his calling as 
well as his ordination made it necessary for him to disregard parish boundaries and 
normal parish protocol in his attempts to fulfill God’s commission to him to preach the 
gospel.”’? As clergy closed the church doors to Wesley, he innovated. He wrote in his 
journal, “At four in the afternoon I submitted to be more vile, and proclaimed in the 
highways the glad tidings of salvation, speaking from a little eminence in a ground 
adjoining the city, to about three thousand people.””* 

Another example of Wesley’s innovation, all in the service of the mission, was his 
decision in 1744 to call the first Conference for Methodists. This conference was a way to 
help the movement, that had grown significantly, to remain focused. Richard Heitzenrater 
describes the conference as “an organizational watershed for Wesley and the 
Methodists—a gathering of their forces, a recapitulation of their ideas, a sorting out of 
their structure and methods, and a plan for their growth. The Methodist movement had 
come of age, and the Wesleys had taken a firm hold of their future.”** This first 
conference started what has become an annual gathering of the Methodists to plan for 
mission and ministry within the boundaries of the conference. 

Another example of innovation occurred as the movement spread to North 


America, when several lay people who had been involved in Methodist Societies 


>! Heitzenrater, Wesley and the People Called Methodists, 112. 
>? Heitzenrater, Wesley and the People Called Methodists, 112. 
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throughout the British Isles relocated there. People like Robert Strawbridge and his wife 


Elizabeth came to the new world and brought their faith with them. Soon “Philip Embury 
and Barbara Heck (who were cousins and Irish Methodists) formed a Methodist Class in 
New York City.””° This started a movement in North America that grew. Before long, 
John Wesley was receiving letters to send help in the form of experienced preachers. In 
1769, Wesley sent two men, Richard Boardman and Joseph Pilmore, to answer the call. 

Fifteen years later, Wesley continued innovating when the Methodist Movement 
in the United States needed ministers. In consultation with others, Wesley ordained 
Thomas Coke, Thomas Vasey, and Richard Whatcoat, and he appointed Coke as 
Superintendent. As Heitzenrater explains, “With these three clergymen, Wesley sent to 
America a plan for setting up a Methodist Church separate from the Church of 
England.”*° Wesley provided the structure for this new denomination, including “an 
ordained clergy to administer the Sacraments, an official service book containing the 
liturgy, and actual doctrinal standards in the form of Articles of Religious, following the 
pattern of officially established, carefully worded articles as found in the Church of 
England.”?’ 

Later, when the need arose for clergy in Scotland, Wesley ordained three more 
people for that ministry. John Wesley possessed the skill of accurately assessing 
situations and then making decisions that allowed the movement to advance. Wesley was 


confident in his identity as a person of faith. He was determined to help others experience 


5 Heitzenrater, Wesley and the People Called Methodists, 145. 
© Heitzenrater, Wesley and the People Called Methodists, 320. 
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the love of God and develop a practical faith for their life. And because he was open to 
the movement of God in the world, he could make adjustments and innovations as 
necessary. I will now turn to examine one of the greatest innovations of the Methodist 


Movement under Wesley’s leadership: societies, classes, and bands. 


The Rise of Societies, Classes, and Bands 

Religious societies were already a part of the landscape in England in the 1700s. 
These “religious societies attacked the problem of immorality on a personal, 
individualistic basis. Theirs was no social program to reform England in one grand 
stroke. The approach instead was to work toward the transformation of society by 
changing one person at a time.””® Religious societies before Wesley were primarily for 
the spiritually elite who had become dissatisfied with the Church of England and were 
interested in helping each other grow in faith and love. 

When John Wesley started preaching to large crowds, many people were 
converted to the faith and asked what they could do next. Wesley responded by 
encouraging them to join a society. Such a society was meant to help people develop an 
inward holiness. It was not meant to take the place of being a member of the Church of 
England. It was meant to be a part of one’s life, in addition to the ministry of the Church 
of England. 

In 1743, Wesley published “The Nature, Design, and General Rules of the United 
Societies,” where he stated: 


In the later end of the year 1739 eight or ten persons came to me in 
London who appeared to be deeply convinced of sin, and earnestly groaning for 


8 Heitzenrater, Wesley and the People Called Methodists, 22. 
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redemption. They desired (as did two or three more the next day) that I would 


spend time with them in prayer, and advise them how to flee from the wrath to 

come, which they saw continually hanging over their heads. That we might have 

more time for this great work I appointed a day when they might all come 
together, in the evening. To these, and many more as desired to join with them 

(for their number increased daily), I gave those advices from time to time which I 

judged most needful for them; and we always concluded our meeting with prayer 

suited to their several necessities. 

This was the rise of the United Society, first at London, and then in other 
places. Such a Society is no other than a company of men [sic] “having the form 
and seeking the power of godliness, united in order to pray together, to receive the 
word of exhortation, and to watch over one another in love, that they may help 
each other work out their salvation.””? 

What was required to become a part of such a society? Wesley states in this 
publication the only requirement was “a desire to flee from the wrath to come, to be 
saved from their sins. . . It is expected of all who continue therein that they should 
continue to evidence their desire of salvation.’°° A person evidenced this desire by 
upholding three simple rules: do no harm, do good, and attend to the ordinances of God.*! 
Wesleyan societies were thus open to anyone who fulfilled this simple condition. 

Quickly the societies began to outgrow the houses they were meeting in. This led 
to the growth of Methodist Preaching Houses in different locations, such as London, 
Bristol, Newcastle, and many other places. These preaching houses were often not just 
used for societies to meet, they were often used as schools and orphanages and held 


Christian libraries where people could read material that enhanced their understanding of 


their faith. 


2° Davies, “General Rules,” 69. 
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Wesley understood that in order for people to continue to grow in faith, it was 


important to be intentional in how they lived and supported others. Classes and bands 


emerged as a way to fulfill this need. Not everyone who attended society meetings 


belonged to a band, but everyone who attended a band meeting was a part of a society.°? 


The bands proliferated as the societies grew. The bands, in this context, were somewhat 


more distinctively Wesleyan than the societies as a whole.** 


Bands offered a place for people to watch over one another in love. The following 


are John Wesley’s “Rules of the Band Societies” drawn up on December 25, 1738. 


The design of our meeting is to obey that command of God, ‘Confess your 


faults to one another, and pray one for another that ye may be healed.’ 


— 


To this end we intend: 

To meet once a week, at the least. 

To come punctually at the hour appointed, without some extraordinary reason. 
To begin (those of us who are present) exactly at the hour, with singing or 
prayer. 

To speak, each of us in order, freely and plainly the true state of our souls, 
with the faults we have committed in thought, word, or deed, and the 
temptations we have felt since our last meeting. 

To end every meeting with prayer, suited to the state of each person present. 
To desire some person among us to speak his (or her) own state first, and then 
to ask the rest in order as many and as searching questions as may be 
concerning their state, sins, and temptations.*4 


Classes emerged as a way to collect money to support the development of 


Methodist Preaching Houses. Wesley describes this development in his 1781 publication, 


A Short History of the People Called Methodists. 


February 15, 1742, many met together at Bristol to consult concerning a proper 
method of paying the public debt, contracted by building and it was agreed, (1) 
that every member of the society that was able should contribute a penny a week; 


>? Heitzenrater, Wesley and the People Called Methodists, 115. 
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(2) that the whole society should be divided into little companies or classes, about 
twelve in each class; and (3), that one person in each should receive the 
contribution of the rest, and bring it in to the stewards weekly. Thus began the 
excellent institution, merely upon a temporal account—from which we reaped so 
many spiritual blessings that we soon fixed the same rule in all our societies.* 

As more and more societies came into existence, John and Charles Wesley started 
to itinerate through the societies, preaching and checking on the leadership of each local 
society. This helped them get to know who was involved in the movement. It also helped 
them become familiar with the strengths and gifts of each person being touched by the 
movement. The societies, classes, and bands provided great opportunities to develop 
leadership. It is out of these groups that new lay preachers were identified and developed. 


Thus, I turn to one of the most crucial pieces of the Methodist movement: how leaders 


were developed. 


The Replication of Leadership 

The Church of England of Wesley’s day was filled with ordained clergy, yet it 
was not meeting the need of the world to hear the gospel message. What was needed was 
an army of lay preachers and evangelists who could preach the good news at every 
highway and in the hedges.*° The societies, classes and bands were a discipleship system 
that produced committed leaders who emerged into that army of lay leaders under the 
guidance and direction of John Wesley. 

The system of developing leaders was simple; participants in classes and bands 


learned from leaders how to watch over one another in love. Then, as new classes and 


35 Davies, “A Short History of the People Called Methodists,” 433-444. 
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bands were formed, those who were ready could step into that role of leadership. This 
system not only produced leaders for the classes and bands, but it also helped people to 
identify their sense of call to preaching. John Wesley empowered non-ordained women 
and men to become preachers and leaders in this movement.?’ 

John Wesley was good at identifying new leaders through personal relationships. 
As he itinerated through the different societies, he would take several days to meet the 
members of the society and examine them and their walk of faith. As the movement 
grew, new leaders were needed for different preaching outposts. Wesley was able to 
identify those leaders because of his commitment to get to know the people within the 
movement. 

Wesley also invested in the movement’s leaders through his writings. Wesley 
wrote to help people learn about God and gain a better understanding of what it meant to 
be a faithful person. He also wrote to defend the Methodist movement. In writings such 
as the “Character of a Methodist,” he defined a Methodist as “one who has the love of 
God shed abroad in his heart by the Holy Ghost given unto him.”3* His writings, such as 
published sermons and published minutes of the Conferences, became standard 
documents in the movement and required reading for movement leaders. 

At the first Conference in 1744, Wesley invited leaders to gather as a way to bring 
unity to the movement that was scattered. As the movement grew, more leaders were 


needed. The Conference developed rules for these leaders, called Assistants. 


37 Bevins, Marks, 125. 
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Be diligent. Never be unemployed a moment. Never be triflingly 
employed. Never while away time, neither spend any more time at any 
place than is strictly necessary. 


Be serious. Let your motto be, ‘Holiness to the Lord.’ Avoid all 
lightness as you would avoid hellfire, and laughing as you would 
cursing and swearing. 


Touch no woman. Be as loving as you will, but hands off. 


Believe evil of no one. If you see it done, well; else take heed how you 
credit it. Put the best construction on everything. You know the judge 
is always supposed to be on the prisoner’s side. 


Speak evil of no one; else your word especially would eat as doth a 
canker. Keep your thoughts within your own breast, till you come to 
the person concerned. 


Tell everyone what you think wrong in him, and that plainly, and as 
soon as may be, else it will fester in your heart. Make all haste, 
therefore, to cast the fire out of your bosom. 


Do nothing as a gentleman. You have no more to do with this 
character than with that of a dancing-master. You are a servant of all, 
therefore, 


Be ashamed of nothing but sin: not of fetching wood, if time permit, or 
drawing water; not of cleaning your own shoes or your neighbors’. 


Take no money of anyone. If they give you food when you are hungry 
or clothes when you need them, it is good. But not silver or gold. Let 
there be no pretense to say we ‘grow rich by the Gospel.’ 


Contract no debt without my knowledge. 


Be punctual; do everything exactly at the time. And in general, do not 
mend our rules, but keep ‘em not for wrath but for conscience’ sake. 


Act in all things, not according to your own will, but ‘as a son in the 
Gospel.’ As such, it is your part to employ your time in that manner 
which we direct: partly in visiting the flock from house to house (the 
sick in particular); partly in such a course of reading, mediation, and 
prayer as we advise from time to time. Above all, if you labor with us 
in the Lord’s vineyard, it is needful you should do that part of the work 
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which we prescribe, at those times and places which we judge most for 
his glory.°? 


By guiding leaders in this way, Wesley worked to assure that the movement 
would be led by people who were committed to the highest ideals possible. His 
expectation was that new leaders in the movement would carry on what they had been 
given. Early Methodist leaders were men and women of piety, and, as Wesley 
empowered non-ordained leaders, the movement continued to multiply, growing rapidly. 
Wesley chose his leaders carefully, hand-picking them according to the gifts they had 
been given.*° Then he worked to deploy them in their area of giftedness. 

Wesley excelled at providing ongoing support and supervision to those in 
leadership. He brought both men and women into leadership in the movement, appointing 
them to work where they were needed. While some objected to women in leadership, 
“Wesley believed that women had equal rights to the same positions and opportunities as 
men did.” 

John Wesley had an incredible impact on his followers. He lived out a radical 
commitment to Christ and the Methodist cause, inspiring many to a life of faith. He 
invested in the leaders of the movement, who in turn invested in the movement. Their 
investment took them from local societies, classes, and bands, to preaching circuits and 
even to other nations as the Methodist movement spread throughout England, Scotland, 


Ireland, and North America. 


3° Henry Rack, ed. The Works of John Wesley, Volume 10, The Methodist Societies the Minutes of 
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Conclusion 

John Wesley, an incredible leader, guided the Wesleyan Movement throughout 
the 18" Century. His leadership was crucial at a time when the world he was living in 
was undergoing significant change. He remained grounded in tradition but not limited by 
it. His ability to adjust as necessary was one of his strengths. 

Wesley was passionate about living a practical faith and helping others discover a 
practical faith as well. His life was touched by God and his mission was to help others 
experience the love of God in their lives. This strong sense of mission directed the 
decisions that helped the Methodist movement grow. 

Fueled by a sense of mission, Wesley worked with leaders of the movement to 
grow the societies, classes, and bands, which became the movement’s discipleship system 
that invited average, every day people to nurture faith development for themselves and 
for others. Thus, within the Methodist movement, ordinary people were deployed to 
develop faith, to minister to people who were hurting (by feeding the poor, caring for 
prisoners, visiting those who were sick, etc.) People of the movement shared in this work 
because they felt called by God to impact others. This system also functioned to provide 
new leaders for the movement. 

Wesley nurtured his own faith by seriously examining of his life on a daily basis 
and recording that in his journals and diaries. By modeling life this way, he encouraged 
all who followed in his footsteps to also live a life of examination before God. These 


journals and diaries demonstrate how he learned and grew from his experiences. 
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This movement, attributed to the leadership of John Wesley, was not a solitary 
movement. Wesley participated in small groups throughout his life, beginning with the 
Holy Club at Oxford and then the societies, classes, and bands as the movement grew. 
While Wesley at times exhibited strong leadership that could appear quite authoritarian, 
he also had the capacity to listen to others. This allowed him to see the movement of 
God, whether that invitation was to preach in a new place and gather people into a society 
or to meet the needs of people who were hurting in the local community. 

Wesley was able to be innovative and adaptive when he needed to be. The choice 
to begin preaching in the open, when churches were closed to him, allowed the 
movement to grow and expand radically. The calling together of leaders of the movement 
to an Annual Conference, beginning in 1744, allowed for the development of standards 
that helped give needed structure to the movement. This innovation paved the way for 
sending clergy to preaching circuits and eventually to North America. 

Not only is John Wesley’s innovation during a time of change inspiring, but I 
believe it can also be informative for The United Methodist Church for today as we seek 
renewal amidst the stress of many different societal and church-related challenges. 

Like Wesley, we need to reclaim a clear sense of mission. This needs to guide all 
that what we do. I have always liked how the Book of Discipline defines our mission: 
“The mission of the Church is to make disciples of Jesus Christ for the transformation of 
the world.”*? To speak to the demands of our day, we not only need to be engaged in the 


world, but we also need to have a clear sense of why we are engaging. This is the 


*” The Book of Discipline, 93. 
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outcome of being grounded in our mission: it gives us a focus so we can avoid 
distraction. 

What gives me hope for the opportunity for renewal is that I see the Missional 
Church Consultation Initiative (MCCI) process as a way to help leaders and churches 
refocus on what is important. The MCCI process is designed to give leaders concrete 
actions to focus on which help people and congregations grow in faith. 

Many concrete actions are part of the MCCI process, designed to help 
congregations stay rooted in God. The Breakthrough Prayer Initiative leads congregations 
to ask God to break through into their lives and church and reveal the next steps to take. 
Other elements of the MCCI process equip clergy and congregations to enter into a 
pattern of ongoing learning and growth to stay effective at developing discipleship within 
the congregation, which tends to attract new people to the life of the church. 

The MCCI process strongly resembles the Wesleyan Movement of the 1700s. 
Both center on being rooted in identity and mission. Both promote remaining rooted in 
relationship with Jesus Christ, believing that God is with the church and leading us today. 
Both involve developing intentional paths of growth for the leaders and members of 
congregations. Both require being open to and adapting to changing circumstances. Just 
as the Wesleyan Movement of the 1700s resulted in faith renewal, all of these tools in the 


MCCI process, working together, can lead churches to renewal and vitality today. 


CHAPTER FOUR 


THEOLOGICAL FOUNDATIONS 


In this Theological Foundations chapter, I will explore John Wesley’s 
understanding of the way of salvation. I am choosing to use the descriptive words “way 
of salvation” because they point to a process of experiencing God’s grace in our lives. 

At first glance, this may seem to be an odd choice for theological study, given that 
my project centers on congregational renewal. However, the connection between 
salvation and congregational renewal is only a challenge for us as United Methodist 
Christians in the 22"! century to see. When we think of salvation, we have a tendency to 
think of it primarily as an individual exchange between us and God. Many modern 
Christians think of salvation as personal. 

For John Wesley, there was certainly a personal aspect of this way of salvation. 
But personal salvation was never an end in itself. For Wesley salvation wasn’t so much 
something humans possess; it entailed the way they related to God and how they lived 
out of that relationship in the world.! Wesley saw the renewal of the world coming 
through the renewal of humankind. Theodore Runyon states, “The cosmic drama of the 


renewing of creation begins, therefore, with the renewal of the imago Dei in humankind. 


' Theodore Runyon. The New Creation: John Wesley’s Theology Today (Nashville, TN: Abingdon 
Press, 1998), 13. 
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This is the indispensable key to Wesley’s whole soteriology.”” In essence, our living into 
salvation is to bring God to the world to help renew the world. Salvation is not about 
personal renewal alone; it is about world renewal. 

For Wesley, salvation was not only about what happened after we die. In his 
sermon, The Scripture Way of Salvation, he asks, “What is salvation? The salvation 
which is here spoken of is not what is frequently understood by that word, the going to 
heaven, eternal happiness . . . It is not a blessing which lies on the other side [of] death, 
or... inthe other world . . . [it] might be extended to the entire work of God, from the 
first dawning of grace in the soul till it is consummated in glory.” In other words, this 
process of salvation begins now, in this life. This is why how we live matters. 

John Wesley lived through the 1700s. John Cobb Jr. indicates that “Wesley may 
be regarded as the last of the great Reformers.”* Wesley, like the other Reformers, was a 
deep thinker as well as an organizer. While his theological concepts were never written 
down in a systematic theology like those of the other Reformers, delaying the study of his 
writings until recent decades, his writings were prolific. His theology was worked out as 
he responded to the different pastoral decisions that arose. 

In this chapter, I will begin by highlighting what John Wesley imagined the ideal 
follower of Jesus to be and become. What did being a faithful follower of Jesus look like 


to Wesley? 


? Runyon, The New Creation, 12. 
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Then I will describe what I am calling his way of salvation. Some scholars have 
referred to this as the order of salvation. In this section, I will explore the concepts of 
Prevenient Grace, Justification, and Sanctification (along with his view of Entire 
Sanctification or Perfection). 

Next, I will describe how Wesley envisioned the role of the community of faith. I 
will look at Wesley’s belief that the community of faith was not only present to aid and 
support believers, but also intended to interact with the world around it. 

Finally, I will reflect upon some implications for today. Though the United 
Methodist Church today is different than the Church of England and the Methodist 
movement in Wesley’s day, I believe that a close examination of Wesley’s way of 
salvation will offer insights that can guide churches today in renewal and revitalization. 
Perhaps revisiting our theological roots can help us overcome current theological 


divisions and equip us to face together the challenges of our day. 


The Ideal Follower of Jesus 
In 1742, John Wesley wrote a tract titled, The Character of a Methodist. This 
writing reveals his idea of a faithful Christian. This treatise emphasizes the importance of 
growing in faith and the assurance of walking with God. He began the tract by identifying 


what a Methodist is not. Wesley specifically says that “The distinguishing marks of a 
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Methodist are not his opinions of any sort”? for “as to all opinions which do not strike at 
the root of Christianity we ‘think and let think.’”® Furthermore, Methodists do not 
“desire to be distinguished, by actions, customs, or usages of an indifferent nature. Our 
religion does not lie in doing what God has not enjoined, or abstaining from what he hath 
not forbidden.” 

Then Wesley turns to the positive to describe what the mark of a Methodist is. For 
him, “A Methodist is one who has the love of God shed abroad in his heart by the Holy 
Ghost given unto him . . . God is the joy of his heart, and the desire of his soul.”* As 
such, a Methodist “prays without ceasing . .. And while he thus always exercises his love 
to God, by prayer without ceasing, rejoicing evermore, and in everything giving thanks, 
this commandment is written on his heart, that ‘he who loveth God, loves his brother 
also.””? A Methodist is “pure of heart. The love of God has purified his heart from all 
revengeful passions, from envy, malice, and wrath, from every unkind temper or malign 


2°10 


affection” ‘” and “his one desire is the one design of his life, namely, not to do his own 


will, but the will of him that sent him.”!! 


5 Rupert Davies, ed. “The Character of a Methodist,” The Works of John Wesley, Volume 9, The 
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Drawing on the principle that a “tree is known by its fruits,” '* Wesley explains 
that “All the commandments of God /a Methodist] accordingly keeps, and that with all 
his might .. . And therefore, loving God with all his heart, he serves [God] with all his 
strength . .. By consequence, whatsoever he doth, it is all to the glory of God.” 8 


Likewise, a Methodist “does good unto all men—unto neighbours, and strangers, friends, 


and enemies.”!4 


In response to potential critics, Wesley explained: 


If any man say, “Why, these are only the common fundamental principles 
of Christianity”—Thou has said. So I mean. This is the very truth. I know they are 
no other, and I would to God both thou and all men knew that I, and all who 
follow my judgment, do vehemently refuse to be distinguished from other men by 
any but the common principles of Christianity—the plain, old Christianity that I 
teach. . .!5 


By these marks, by these fruits of a living faith, do we labour to 
distinguish ourselves from the unbelieving world, from all those whose minds or 
lives are not according to the gospel of Christ. But from real Christians, of 
whatsoever denomination they be, we earnestly desire not to be distinguished at 
all? 

Critically, later in life, John Wesley revealed that “The first tract I ever wrote 


expressly on this subject [of Perfection] was published . . . [but] That none might be 


prejudiced before they read it, I gave it the indifferent title of The Character of a 
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Methodist. In this I described a perfect Christian.” '’ By describing his understanding of a 


“perfect Christian,” Wesley conveys his views of faithful living. How can a person learn 


to live faithfully? Answering that question is what I turn to next. 


John Wesley’s Way of Salvation 

What is a way of salvation? It is the process by which we come to know God 
more fully in our life. It is the process of God shaping us. It is the process by which we 
manifest God in the world. According to Wesley, “the process of human salvation . . . 
leads to holiness. God is present and active in this process.”!® 

John Wesley understood that we become partners with God in the process of 
salvation. Randy Maddox describes this partnership as a co-operant character of 
salvation. He explains, ““Wesley was convinced that, while we cannot attain holiness (and 
wholeness) apart from God’s grace, God will not effect holiness apart from our 
responsive participation.”!? He goes on to describe this partnership as “‘a dance in which 
God always takes the first step but we must participate responsively, lest the dance 


stumble or end.””° The way of salvation is Wesley’s description of how we become 


partners with God. 
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Before I turn to a more specific description of this way, let me share a couple of 
observations about John Wesley’s understanding of sin, since “The whole account of the 
way of salvation [makes] no sense without the assumption that human beings are in a 
fundamental need of salvation.””! John Wesley saw humanity as in need of forgiveness of 
sin. He believed that sin separates people from God. For Wesley, this was an essential 
Christian doctrine without which the whole gospel becomes meaningless. Wesley 
understood sin as “when we individually, knowingly and willfully, do what we ought not 
to do.” 

Theodore Runyon explains further that in the sinful condition, “our reason, will, 
and freedom now serve distorted human ends. They are employed to rationalize our self- 
seeking goals, defend ourselves against our self-induced insecurities, and idealize our 
bondage.””> Sin entails being focused on our self and our desires, rather than focusing on 
God and our neighbor. 

Importantly, Wesley was not limited to a Western understanding of salvation, 


” 24 and relies on 


which “has tended to highlight the problem of remitting guilt 
“juridical”*> images. Instead, Wesley was influenced by the early church and Eastern 


Orthodox traditions, which “have focused more on the problem of healing the corruption 
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428 images allowing Wesley to see the 


that results from sin sleet 


and employs “therapeutic 
ongoing need for healing and transformation (sanctification) beyond a person’s initial 
experience of God’s saving grace (justification). 

Undergirding Wesley’s understanding of the way of salvation was his 
understanding of grace. He believed that God is always the one who initiates a movement 
toward people. This is grace. We as people can only respond to (or reject) God’s 
movement. Though Wesley faced accusation that he taught people could earn God’s 
favor through good works, it is clear in many of his writings, especially his 1739 sermon, 
Free Grace, that he believed grace is an unearned gift from God. Wesley proclaimed: 

First, it is free in all to whom it is given. It does not depend on any power or 

merit in man; no, not in any degree, neither in whole, nor in part. It does not in 

any wise depend either on the good works or righteousness of the receiver; not on 
anything he has done, or anything he is. It does not depend upon his endeavours. 

It does not depend on his good tempers, or good desires, or good purposes and 

intentions; for all these flow from the free grace of God. They are the streams 

only, not the fountain. They are the fruits of free grace and not the root. ... 

Whatsoever is good is in man, or is done by man, God is the author and doer of it. 

Thus is his grace free in all, that is, no way depending on any power or merit in 

man, but on God alone .. .””8 

Thus, for John Wesley, the grace of God is at the center of our very ability to 
draw close to God. People do not earn God’s grace by anything of their actions; people 
can only respond to God’s grace. 

Now I will describe the different forms of grace that God extends to us in this way 


of salvation, including prevenient grace, justifying grace, and sanctifying grace, and the 


role each play. Though given three names, “They are not different graces. There is just 


26 Maddox, Responsible Grace, 142. 
27 Maddox, Responsible Grace, 142. 


8 Albert Outler & Richard P. Heitzenrater, ed. “Free Grace” 1.3. John Wesley’s Sermons, 50. 
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God, acting in love for us in various ways.””? They are connected to Wesley’s 
explanation that “Our main doctrines, which include all the rest, are three, that of 
repentance, of faith, and of holiness. The first of these we account, as it were, the porch 


of religion; the next, the door; the third is religion itself.”*° 


Prevenient Grace 

John Wesley, in his sermon, On Working Out Our Salvation, says, “Salvation 
begins with what is usually termed (and very properly) prevenient Grace; including the 
first wish to please God, the first dawn of light concerning his will, and the first slight 
transient conviction of having sinned against him.”*! Prevenient grace is the Spirit of God 
acting upon an individual before they are even aware of God’s action. It is God’s Spirit 
calling to people, helping them understand their need for God, and inviting them to 
respond. The importance of this cannot be understated; as Outler explains, “For Wesley 
the Spirit’s influence is the dynamic essence of all grace.”>? 

According to Wesley, it is always God taking the initiative. Once our hearts are 
awakened to this invitation of God, we are then able to respond to God. This response to 


God’s initial invitation has been termed ‘convincing grace.’ As Kenneth Collins explains 


in his book, The Theology of John Wesley: Holy Love and the Shape of Grace, “This 


° Kevin M. Watson & Scott T. Kisker. The Band Meeting: Rediscovering Relational Discipleship 
in Transformational Community (Franklin, TN: Asbury Seedbed Publishing, 2017), 53. 


3° Rupert Davies, ed. “Principles of a Methodist Farther Explained,” The Works of John Wesley, 
Volume 9, The Methodist Societies, History, Nature, and Design (Nashville, TN: Abingdon Press, 1989), 
227. 


3! Albert Outler & Richard P. Heitzenrater, ed. “On Working Out Our Salvation” II.1. John 
Wesley’s Sermons, 485. 


3? Albert Outler, ed. John Wesley (New York, NY: Oxford University Press, 1964), 33. 
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emphasis on activity prior to justification—in which repentance is viewed as flowing out 
of prevenient and convincing grace, and not as a result of justification itself— 
distinguished the Wesleyan ordo salutis”*? from other Christian movements of his day. 
Prevenient grace brings “‘a reawakening of the spiritual senses, and with it and opening 
up of the possibility of a genuine knowledge of God... the breath of God expands in us 
as our new awareness makes us eager for more.’’** This gives us the opportunity to say 


yes to God. 


Justifying Grace 

In Wesley’s thought, after prevenient grace comes justifying grace. If prevenient 
grace is the preliminary working of the Spirit, then “Justification is how God . . . justifies 
or realigns humanity, restoring us to the relationship for which we were created.”* 
Justification, for John Wesley, was an instantaneous gift of God. 

Although Wesley’s view of justification grew and matured throughout his 
lifetime, he always saw justification as that which God does for us.*° He taught that “the 
plain scriptural notion of justification is pardon, the forgiveness of sins.’ He did not see 


this as the last work of God, nor as the last work of us as followers in response to God. 


But he did see this as a distinct mode of grace that God offers. 


33 Kenneth J. Collins. The Theology of John Wesley: Holy Love and the Shape of Grace 
(Nashville, TN: Abingdon Press, 2010), 156. 


34 Runyon, The New Creation, 31. 
35 Runyon, The New Creation, 42. 
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One of the benefits of this grace is the assurance that our sins have been forgiven. 
This sense of assurance does not mean we will be free from doubt. Even Wesley felt 
some doubt within weeks of his Aldersgate experience in 1738. But he learned to 
understand this assurance that God accepts us despite our doubts. That acceptance on 
God’s part is forgiveness, and that forgiveness is justification.** 

Wesley experienced the gradual transformation “from the strained effort to make 
himself acceptable to God to a grateful receiving of the love and the acceptance of God 
through Christ, and grace became a reality to him.’*’ He began to realize that this divine 
grace was not achieved through human effort and intention, but by God’s gracious love. 
He even began to interpret atonement differently and, “Rather than the traditional view of 
the atonement which sees it primarily as a transaction between the Father and Son apart 
from humanity, from which completed action we then draw benefits, Wesley turn[ed] the 
whole drama into an event of communication in which humanity is the intended recipient 
of divine love in Christ.’”*° 

In the treatise, Principles of a Methodist, Wesley writes, “I believe three things 
must go together in our justification: upon God’s part, his great mercy and grace: upon 
Christ’s part, the satisfaction of God’s justice, by offering his body and shedding his 
blood; . .. and upon our part, true and living faith in the merits of Jesus Christ.”*! Wesley 


believed that the New Birth is almost a simultaneous gift with justification, with 


38 Cobb, Grace and Responsibility, 84. 
3° Runyon, The New Creation, 47. 
4° Runyon, The New Creation, 53. 


41 Rupert Davies, ed. “The Principles of a Methodist,” The Works of John Wesley, Volume 9, The 
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justification coming first. The New Birth marks the beginning that the fruits of our 


responding in faith to justification could be seen through a change in our life. The New 
Birth marks the beginning of one of Wesley’s unique contributions to theology—his 


understanding of sanctification. 


Sanctification 

As we continue Wesley’s metaphor that prevenient grace is the porch, and 
justifying grace is the door, we are now ready to enter the house and dwell fully in it with 
his understanding of sanctifying grace. In his 1765 sermon, “The Scripture Way of 
Salvation,” he says, “At the same time we are justified, yea, in that very moment, 
sanctification begins. In that instant we are ‘born again,’ ‘born from above,’ “born of the 
Spirit,’ There is a real as well as relative change.”* Sanctification is the “process in 
which grace, now sanctifying grace, strengthens love for God and for neighbor.’’*? 

Wesley saw justification and the new birth initiating the Christian life. But that 
moment was not enough on its own; the living of that life is crucial. Sanctification 
encompasses how we live out our faith in the here and now. This life of faith helps us 
face daily challenges. 

Wesley’s understanding of sanctification was nuanced. He believed that “the 
sinfulness of human nature is not ended by regeneration, so that the Christian life is one 


of struggling against the continuing presence of sin in the believer.” 4+ Yet he also taught 


* Outler & Heitzenrater, ed. “The Scripture Way of Salvation” I.4. John Wesley’s Sermons, 373. 
43 Cobb, Grace and Responsibility, 97. 
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that, “although the continuing lusts are genuinely sinful, believers are not condemned for 
them by God and should not condemn themselves.”*> Wesley understood that “sin still 
pervasively influences even the best actions of believers, and it may sometimes be 
determinative of what the Christian does. On the other hand, as Christians become aware 
of this continuing power of sin, they acknowledge it and seek God’s aid in struggling 
against it.”*° This is why sanctification was so important for Wesley. And it also hints at 
one of the key roles that the community of faith exercises, which I will address in the 
next section on the community of faith. 

The process of sanctification also helps believers fight their individual sins and 
grow in their love for God and for the world. John Wesley most often describes this as a 
gradual process. He taught that “From the time of our being ‘born again’ the gradual 
work of sanctification takes place.’’*’ 

While there are some occasions where Wesley described entire sanctification or 
perfection as an instantaneous event, the majority of his writing about sanctification 
portrays it as a gradual process, where our love for God grows and God works to restore 
God’s image in our souls.*® What we see in his understanding of sanctification “are three 
indispensable factors in the new creation: grace, the divine initiative to renew the creature 


and the world; faith, the human response to the empowerment that reconstitutes the 


45 Cobb, Grace and Responsibility, 101. 


46 Cobb, Grace and Responsibility, 105. 
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relational image; and synergism, the renewed image working in concert with the Creator 


to share this renewing power with the world.” 


Sanctification, in Wesley’s way of salvation, was meant to bring us to the place of 
entire sanctification or perfection. To be clear, “Christian perfection is not to be 
understood as being perfect ‘in ourselves,’ therefore, but in the relationship for which we 
were created and to which we can be restored.’*° Wesley understood Christian perfection 
or entire sanctification, as a gift from God in which God removes from within us that 


which resists God. In the state of “entire sanctification love has its way. One genuinely 


loves God with all one’s heart, mind, soul, and strength.”>! 


In the Minutes of the Conference of Wednesday, June 17, 1747, the following was 
recorded: 


Q.1. How much is allowed by our brethren who differ from us with regard to 
entire sanctification? 

A. They grant: 

(1) That everyone must be entirely sanctified in the article of death. 

(2) That till then a believer daily grows in grace, and comes nearer and nearer to 
perfection. 

(3) That we ought to be continually pressing after this, and to exhort all others so 
to do. 


Q.2. But what do we allow them? 

A. We grant: 

(1) That many of those who have died in the faith, yea, the greater part of those 
we have known, were not sanctified throughout, not made perfect in love, till a 
little before death. 

(2) That the term ‘sanctified’ is continually applied by St Paul to all that were 
justified, were true believers. 

(3) That by this term alone, he rarely, if ever means saved from all sin. 

(4) That, consequently, it is not proper to use it in this sense, without adding the 
word ‘wholly, entirely’ or the like. 


* Theodore Runyon, The New Creation, 89. 
°° Runyon, The New Creation, 91. 
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(5) That the inspired writers almost continually speak of or to those who are 
justified; but very rarely, either of or to those who were wholly sanctified. 


This question and answer from one of the early Methodist Conferences indicates 
some challenges in understanding what was meant by perfection or entire sanctification. 
But it also serves to connect the two, helping us to understand that sanctification is the 
process where we learn to be made perfect in love, even if it does not happen until “a 
little before death.” 

In John Wesley’s sermon, “The Great Privilege of those that are Born of God,” he 
summarizes what I understand to be the process of sanctification, “God’s breathing into 
the soul and the soul’s breathing back what it first receives from God; a continual action 
of God upon the soul, and re-action of the soul upon God . . . For it plainly appears that 
God does not continue to act upon the soul unless the soul re-acts upon God . . . God will 
not continue to breathe into our soul unless our soul breathes toward him again.”*? This 
process of sanctification is a process of learning how to love God with all of who we are 
as followers of Jesus. 

John Wesley’s way of salvation is a testament of God’s grace extended to us. It 
takes many forms. God speaks to us, inviting us, even before we are aware of our need 
for God (prevenient grace). God speaks to us and welcomes us when we turn to God and 
say yes to God (justifying grace). And God works in and through us throughout our lives 


so we can become what God calls us to become (sanctifying grace). But while this may 


5? Henry D. Rack, ed. The Works of John Wesley, Volume 10, The Methodist Societies, The 
Minutes of Conference (Nashville, TN: Abingdon Press, 2011), 195. 
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sound like a purely individual understanding, for Wesley, the community of faith was 


integral to the way of salvation. 


The Community of Faith 

The theological framework of John Wesley’s way of salvation was lived out in 
the context of the community of faith. I am using the term ‘community of faith’ 
specifically as a bridge between Wesley’s context and our modern context. By it, I mean 
the role of the church as we know it today. John Wesley’s church was The Church of 
England, but the practice that he gained in developing the Methodist movement took 
place in the societies, classes, and bands. The United Methodist Church of today would 
be an equivalent of the Society of Wesley’s day. Thus, I am choosing the term 
community of faith to serve as a bridge. 

One of the marks of the community of faith for Wesley, is that it functions as an 
important place for people to experience the love of God and to be transformed by the 
love of God. In a society, and especially by participating in a class or a band, one could 
gather with others who were serious about living out their faith. In classes and bands 
people “could confess their sins to one another, and pray for one another, so that [they] 
may be healed (James 5:16). In bands, believers could, as Wesley put it, “pour out of 
their hearts without reserve, particularly with regard to the sin which did still easily beset 
them, and the temptations which were most apt to prevail over them.”™4 
As people watched over one another in love and helped each other grow in faith, 


an incredible dynamic happened: both the members and the leaders grew in faith. This 


+4 Watson & Kisker, The Band Meeting, 75. 
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growth led to the development of more leaders for the movement. These lay members 
experienced the call of God in their lives as they exercised their faith through the classes 
and bands. God brought growth and renewal to these communities of faith as they lived 
into the way of salvation through the community of faith. 

In addition, these classes and bands of the society helped the community of faith 
extend into the world. In the context of community, the Wesleyan movement met needs 
in the world. When a need was identified, it was expected that members of the classes 
and bands would work to meet that need. For example, when local sick and elderly 
people were lonely and in need of companionship, members were expected to go visit 
(and then report on their visit). When it was recognized that large numbers of children 
were not receiving an education, several societies started schools to educate the children. 
Where people experienced hunger and poverty, members of this movement sought to 
provide food and other basic necessities. Many Methodists, including John Wesley, saw 
slavery as an unjust, racist institution and encouraged people to stop participating in the 
slave trade or do what they could to end it. 

Wesley understood that the role of the church was “not only to meet the human 
need for life in community, but to carry out God’s ordinances on earth.”>° He never 
intended to found a new church. His goal was to transform and bring renewal to the life 
of the church to which he was committed. 

The Methodist movement gave the world this understanding of both the works of 
piety (such as reading the scriptures, praying and personal time with God, attending to 


public worship, prayers, and communion) as well as the works of mercy (doing good to 


55 Runyon, The New Creation, 106. 
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others by visiting in the hospitals, shut-ins, nursing homes, and jails and engaging in 
Christian Conferencing). The community of faith was to be engaged in helping people 
live out and develop their faith while they were actively engaged in the world. It 
functions as “‘a living organism of piety and good works, never the one without the other, 
and both in the faithful service of God and humanity.”°° 

Much more could be said about Wesley’s understanding of the community of 
faith. Within the context of the community of faith, the sacraments, for example, are 
ordinances that help us enter into a covenant with God (baptism) and receive what God 
wants to give us (communion). But Wesley understood that the main role of the 
community of faith is to help its members grow in holiness and love for God and to put 
that into action by loving the world and inviting the world into this love for God. In his 
treatise, An Earnest Appeal to Men of Reason and Religion, Wesley says, “This we 
conceive to be no other than love: the love of God and of all mankind; the loving God 
with all our heart and soul and strength, as having first loved us, as the fountain of all the 
good we have received, and of all we ever hope to enjoy; and the love every soul which 


God hath made, every man on earth, as our own soul.”*” 


Conclusion 
John Wesley was an incredible leader. He had the ability to think clearly and 


deeply. He was passionate about living his faith and helping others to live faith. He had 


5° Runyon, The New Creation, 106. 
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the ability to reflect on his life experiences and learn from them. He made immense 
contributions to the study of theology because his theology emerged out of the everyday 
lived experience of the Methodist movement. 

Wesley had a clear picture of what it meant to be a follower of Jesus. For him, it 
meant being a person who could love God with all of their heart, with all of their soul, 
with all of their strength and with all of their mind and then put that love for God into 
action by loving the world and meeting the needs of the world. This image of a follower 
of Jesus points to how Wesley’s way of salvation unfolded to support it. Wesley always 
taught that God is acting in this world and offering us different types of grace that invite 
us deeper into a relationship where God can transform us. 

The first type of grace that I described is prevenient grace: the grace of God that 
comes to us even before we are aware of God or our own need for God. It comes 
invitationally to help us see and recognize our need for God. Once our hearts are touched 
to respond to God, God’s grace begins a new work within us. 

Through justifying grace, God brings us into a relationship with God. Through 
the new birth, we are changed. Our lives begin to shift towards becoming more of what 
God wants us to become. 

Through sanctifying grace, we enter into a new partnership with God that was 
initiated in our new birth. Through it we learn to let God’s love reign in our lives, even 
while we are still living in this world and struggling with our own sins and temptations. 
It is through the process of sanctification that we gradually learn how to let God’s perfect 


love move through us to touch this world. 
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For Wesley, the community of faith was “not an appointment of men but of 
God.’** The role of the community of faith takes on several aspects. The community of 
faith is meant to actively work to develop passionate faith and discipline within its 
membership in order to help each other become who God is calling each to become. The 
community of faith is meant to carry the love of God to the world by inviting new people 
into a relationship with Jesus and meeting needs within the world. The community of 
faith is meant to stand against injustice where ever it is found. 

The Methodist movement of Wesley’s day embodied this theology of God’s 
perfecting love in such a way that it was transforming and renewing. It transformed and 
renewed society by helping new people come into a relationship with God, by meeting 
needs, by empowering people, and by sharing an empowering love of God that had 
already transformed the community of faith. 

There are many differences between our world and John Wesley’s world, so we 
cannot directly apply his solutions to our challenges. But here I offer some suggestions of 
how we might allow Wesley’s thinking to inform our challenges. 

I wonder if we could reclaim the desire to be and become an ideal follower of 
Jesus that John Wesley described. In our society, we are so focused on things that can 
make us happy and satisfy us. We have grown up trained to think that the customer is 
always right, and we often see ourselves as the customer. When I was growing up, Burger 
King had a commercial with their tag line, “Have it your way at Burger King.” I, and 
many others, grew up becoming little burger kings and queens, expecting to have it our 


way, because it was all about us. 


58 Outler & Heitzenrater, ed. “On Zeal” III.7. John Wesley’s Sermons, 472. 
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John Wesley, in describing an ideal follower of Jesus, identifies that it is all about 
living for God, loving God, and putting that into action by how we love the world for 
God. Wesley reminds us that living faithfully is never just something we do alone. 
Living faithfully is working together to make a difference for God in the world. 

Too many of our congregations in the United Methodist Church are inward- 
focused. They have brought into this consumer mentality and wonder, “What will the 
pastor or the conference do for us?” As a Conference Leader, I am frequently asked this 
question. It would be nice to see The United Methodist Church work to reclaim a sense of 
entire perfection as complete love for God and for one another. In the challenges of our 
day, it is easy to allow our communities to be caught up in the frustrations and 
disagreements before us. I wonder if it would make a difference if we could look at those 
around us and see them as children of God who are just as worthy of the love of God as 
we are? 

What if we reclaimed Wesley’s understanding of the Church as appointed by 
God? Our role, as a part of the church, is to spread God’s love and grace to as many 
around us as possible. What if, instead of looking inward, the church looked outward on 
behalf of the One who calls us? 

I believe key aspects of Wesley’s theology and his understanding of this way of 
salvation and the community of faith are crucial to reclaim and reinterpret for our day. 
Part of what gives me hope for the opportunity for renewal is that I see the MCCI process 
as a way to help leaders and churches refocus on what is important. The MCCI process 
embodies the outward focus that is a part of our Wesleyan theological heritage, which I 


believe may lead to renewal and transformation, just like it did in Wesley’s day. 
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John Wesley believed that God was at work in our world. He believed we could 
experience God at work. His reflections on witnessing how God touched lives led him to 
develop this theological understanding of the way of salvation where we could 
experience the grace of God in its many forms. 

Through the MCCI process, we are helping leaders and churches see that God is 
at work in our world. We are helping people to pray for that, look for that, and experience 
God’s presence and invitation. The MCCI process is helping the church to look up and 


out to experience God. 


CHAPTER FIVE 


INTERDISCIPLINARY FOUNDATIONS 


For my Interdisciplinary Foundations Chapter, I will explore Family Systems 
Theory. This way of thinking offered by the field of psychology is an effective way of 
providing leadership within a system because it “creates a shift in our awareness. It 
restructures how we think. By rethinking human interactions, we will gain access to new 
ways of living with one another.”! 

The typical approach to a challenge or a problem is to employ linear, cause and 
effect thinking. In contrast, systems thinking “considers the interrelatedness of the parts. 


2 systems thinking sees the whole. I have 


Instead of seeing isolated, unrelated parts, 
chosen this discipline because it offers insights into the emotional systems of how people 
interact with each other. Congregational renewal is essentially about people interacting 
and working with each other to bring about change and move a congregation toward 
health. A strong understanding of the basic rules of how people interact can give leaders a 
better chance of creating positive change in a congregation. 


I believe this exploration will help me better understand the interactions between 


clergy and leaders in my study. Family Systems Theory will help me understand 


' Peter L. Steinke, How Your 21‘'-Century Church Family Works: Understanding Congregations 
as Emotional Systems, Second Edition (Lanham, MD: Rowman & Littlefield Publishers, 2021), 18. 
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significant moments when decisions were made that impacted the life of each 
congregation. And Family Systems thinking can improve the leadership of all of us who 
are guiding congregational renewal. 

I will begin by giving an overview of family systems thinking. I will touch on 
how it was developed and briefly explain the eight concepts that are at the heart of this 
discipline. 

Then I will explore several of these concepts more in-depth in terms of their 
relationship to leadership and leading congregations. I will emphasize how thinking in 
larger emotional systems looks practically when change is introduced to an organization. 

Then I will explore how Family Systems thinking interacts with my project. In 
addition, I will reflect on my Biblical Foundations, Historical Foundations, and 
Theological Foundations writings to offering insights by considering each of those areas 
in light of Family Systems thinking. 

Finally, I will reflect upon how this way of thinking can help us work toward 
renewal in the midst of the challenging times The United Methodist Church is facing 
today. I believe that as we gain a better understanding of Family Systems thinking, it can 
give us some insight into how we can interact with and face the challenges that our 
denomination faces. With a better understanding of systems, we can help our churches 


experience the renewal for which they are longing. 


Overview of Family Systems 
Dr. Murray Bowen (1913-1990), a psychiatrist, developed what has become 


known as the Bowen Family Systems Theory (BFST). In the 1950s, he worked at the 
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National Institute of Health, where he “was able to observe families with severely 
dysfunctional offspring. He saw how the emotional process took over in these families to 
such a degree that they were being led by their most anxious and dependent family 
members, resulting in more and more anxiety and crises for the family units.”? 

The theory that Bowen developed describes a family as a complex emotional 
system of interaction. He developed eight basic concepts for this system that explain 
how people within the family relate to each other. 

The first concept he described is Emotional Triangles. Emotional Triangles are 
the basic way people interact with one another and in groups. They are neither good nor 
bad. Roberta Gilbert has observed that: 

The human dyad is so unstable that when two people who are important to each 

other develop a problem, which they invariably do, they automatically look 

around for a third person to include in the anxious situation in some way. The 
third person is brought into participation in the anxiety of the original twosome, 
and thus anxiety flows around the triangle.* 

By learning how to identify and observe the triangles that are a part of our life, we 
can avoid becoming ensnared in one. Called detriangling, the healthy option “is to remain 


in good emotional contact with each of the others without taking sides on the issue 


between them.’ 


3 Edwin H. Friedman. Generation to Generation; Family Process in Church and Synagogue (New 
York, NY: The Guilford Press. 1985, 2011), x. This quote comes from the forward of the 2011 paperback 
edition, written by Gary Emanuel and Mickie Crimone. 
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The second concept Bowen described is The Scale of Differentiation. This is the 
ability of a person to have a clear understanding of who he or she is and what is important 
to him or her, all while staying connected to the greater group. In situations of anxiety, 
“Bowen observed that some individuals . . . seem more fused with others and more 
reactive to their environment and to people around them. Others appear to remain more 
thoughtful . .. Bowen called this capacity for a person to balance emotion and intellect 
‘differentiation of self’ or ‘emotional maturity.’””® 

The third concept that Dr. Bowen described is Family Emotional Process. 
According to Bowen, “human beings consistently exhibit only a handful of basic 
emotional responses to increased anxiety.”’’ He noticed that different families reacted to 
stressors differently yet consistently. 

When conflict occurs and anxiety goes up, he noticed that families tended to react 
in one of the following ways. Some respond by fighting with each other. Other people 
respond by fleeing in a response Bowen called distancing.® Others respond by 
overfunctioning and/or underfunctioning. These are always reciprocal actions. When one 
person begins to overfunction, others tend to underfunction. 

The fourth concept that Dr. Bowen developed is the Multigenerational 
Transmission Process. In this process, people learn how to react to stimuli from their 
families of origin (and what their families of origin learned from their families, etc.). The 


development of how a family interacts can be mapped, revealing patterns. For example, a 


® Creech, Family Systems, 20. 
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study of a family could reveal patterns of addiction rising in the family. Or it could reveal 
patterns of divorce or cutoff from others. The Multigenerational Transmission Process 
describes how families pass on “ideas about sex and reproduction, about death and dying, 
about money and work, about the dominance of men or women, and about ways of 
reacting when anxiety rises . . . Families pass on their strengths as well as their 
weaknesses.” 

The fifth concept Bowen developed is the Family Projection Process. This is 
when, under stress, the family “often focuses their attention on one member of the 
system, or one part of the system, projecting their anxiety, fear, or blame on that 
member.””!? This often serves to hold back the family system from growing and solving 
the challenges they may be facing because the focus is on blaming rather than solving. 

The sixth concept, known as Sibling Position “describes. . . how one’s position in 
the birth order of a family affects such aspects of life as how we learn to relate to those of 
our same sex, to the opposite sex, to those who have more power, and to those over 
whom we have power or authority.”’!' He noticed that oldest siblings tend to have 
characteristics in common with other oldest siblings. Likewise middle siblings tend to 
have characteristics in common with other middle siblings. The same can be seen with 
youngest children as well. 

The seventh concept Bowen developed is known as Emotional Cutoff, which 


emerged “out of Bowen’s observation that many families experience an extreme version 


° Creech, Family Systems, 23. 
'0 Creech, Family Systems, 24. 


'! Creech, Family Systems, 25. 
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of the emotional process earlier identified as ‘distance.’ He called this intense expression 
of distancing ‘emotional cutoff,’ or simply ‘cutoff.’”!? When cutoff is a regular pattern in 
families, those families tend to have less access to emotional and physical resources to 
help them find their way through the challenges of life. 

The eighth concept Bowen developed is known as Societal Emotional Process. 
Dr. Bowen believed that the emotional processes that are at work in our families of origin 
are also at work in society at large. Stated another way, “The anxiety operative in 
society ... makes its way from the external environment into families and back again to 
society’s institutions by means of triangles.”!? I observed an example of this following 
the 2016 Presidential Election in the United States. Political division occurred as some 
politicians refused to talk with others with whom they disagreed. Shortly the same pattern 
emerged in families as family members stopped communicating with each other because 
of different political views. 

Near the end of his life, Dr. Bowen started to talk about a potential ninth concept 
that he named The Supernatural. He noticed that many people he worked with had a 
relationship with God, or some understanding of a higher power, and that this 
relationship with God affected how they interacted with others and with the world. I 
wish he would have had a chance to develop this concept more. 

This overview introduced the general concepts of the Bowen Family Systems 


Theory (BFST). Now I will turn to a more in-depth view of how these concepts can 


Creech, Family Systems, 26. 


'3 Creech, Family Systems, 27. 
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interact with each other and how individuals can become better leaders by adopting this 


way of thinking. 


Toward A Fuller Understanding for Leadership 

Dr. Edwin Friedman (1932-1996), a student of Dr. Bowen, was a rabbi, a family 
therapist, and a leadership consultant. Friedman expanded upon the work of BFST and 
demonstrated how it applied to other organizations beyond the family. He applied 
Systems Theory to congregational life and wrote a book, Generation to Generation: 
Family Process in Church and Synagogue (1985). This book introduced many pastors to 
the eight concepts of BFST and helped them to understand their own lives and families as 
well as those of their congregations. He “demonstrated how the emotional system of the 
clergy’s own nuclear and extended family interconnects with the emotional systems of 
the families of the congregation as well as the family that is the congregation. Friedman 
applied BFST in a way that made sense to many who were engaging in congregational 
daily life.”'* His insights provided clergy with tools to give healthier leadership to 
congregations. 

In this section, I will describe some of the terms that are associated with Family 
Systems theory. I will give a more detailed explanation of how they interact with each 
other, especially related to leadership of an organization. 

The first term I would like to explain is Homeostasis, “the tendency of any set of 


relationships to strive perpetually, in self-corrective ways, to preserve the organizing 


'4 Creech, Family Systems, 6. 
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principles of its existence.”!> Essentially, families, and organizations, strive for balance. 
So, when an imbalance to the system occurs, “the basic question family theory always 
asks, therefore, is not, do these types of personalities fit, but rather, what has happened to 
the fit that was there? Why has the symptom surfaced now?”!° By taking this approach, 
we begin to understand the emotional processes at work in the family/organization. 

When imbalance occurs, there are some very predictable responses in an 
organization. Anxiety tends to increase in the midst of imbalance and changes. When 
anxiety increases, people tend to be more reactive and less reflective. Often there is 
resistance to the change. The goal of this resistance is to pull others back in line and so 
achieve balance once again. Sometimes there is blaming behavior that shifts the focus to 
the person perceived as the problem. This shift tends to lock anxiety in place. It also 
limits the ability of the family or organization to develop a new level of balance. 

Homeostasis helps foster independency in an emotional system. Roberta Gilbert 
calls this the togetherness force, which “urges us toward others, for attachment, for 
affiliation, and for approval. It is an emotional process among individuals in which both 
anxiety and self are transferred. This movement of emotion and self among individuals is 
basic to see the group as an emotional unit.”!” She goes on to say that the togetherness 
force and the independence force of our relationships work together to help people 


develop as individuals. We need these forces to balance so we do not experience an 


'S Friedman, Generation to Generation, 23. 
'6 Friedman, Generation to Generation, 23. 


7 Gilbert, Extraordinary Relationships, 13. 
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unhealthy fusion between people where one or more people are lost in the relationship or 
where we end up being cut off from one another. 

Homeostasis expresses that we are in emotional relationships that seek to have 
balance. They will act to remain in balance. Thus, if change is to be introduced to an 
organization, the leader will have to work with the organization and be aware of how to 
help it move through change to achieve a new sense of balance. 

The second term I will describe is self-differentiation. According to Dr. Friedman, 

“Differentiation means the capacity of a family member to define his or her own 

life’s goals and values apart from the surrounding togetherness pressures, to say 

‘TY’ when others are demanding ‘you’ and ‘we.’ It includes the capacity to maintain 

a (relatively) non-anxious presence in the midst of anxious systems, to take 

maximum responsibility for one’s own destiny and emotional being... 

Differentiation means the capacity to be an ‘I’ while remaining connected.”'® 

Families/organizations strive for homeostasis, but they can sometimes get stuck. 
A person who is self-differentiated can help the organization move beyond their comfort 
or stuckness to a new level of balance. A person who is good at being differentiated can 


point the way forward through the anxiety that is being experienced in the system. 


Friedman lists the following characteristics of a well-differentiated person: 


(| Charting one’s own way by means of one’s own internal guidance system, rather 
than perpetually eyeing the ‘scope’ to see where others are at.!? 


(| The capacity to take a stand in an intense emotional system.”° 


CO 


Containing one’s reactivity to the reactivity of others, which includes the ability 
to avoid being polarized.*! 


'8 Friedman, Generation to Generation, 27. 


'9 Edwin H. Friedman. A Failure of Nerve: Leadership in the Age of the Quick Fix (New York, 
NY: Church Publishing. 2007), Loc 3555. Kindle. 


20 Friedman, A Failure of Nerve, Loc. 3559. 


21 Friedman, A Failure of Nerve, Loc. 3562. 
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Knowing where one ends and another begins.” 


Being able to cease automatically being one of the system’s emotional 
dominoes.”* 


Taking maximum responsibility for one’s own emotional being and destiny rather 
than blaming others or the context.”4 


For an organization to experience healthy change and growth, it is important to 
have a leader who is working toward self-definition. Self-definition allows one to remain 
connected and caring about the relationships. But it also provides the capacity to see 
beyond. It can provide hope. 

The third term I will spend more time on is Emotional Triangles and how they 
function. I have already described them as the basic way that people interact with one 
another and within groups. Roberta Gilbert reminds us, “The more one can see the 
systems-of-triangles perspective, the less prone one will be to take sides, to take things 
personally, to take thoughtless positions, or to assign blame.” 

As a pastoral leader who has helped churches go through periods of change, I 
have learned to expect that someone who is experiencing loss will let me know they are 
unhappy with the change. They will often do this in a way that has some component of 
blaming me (or other leaders) for poor leadership. I have learned to not take these 


moments personally. I think of a time when the church I was serving decided to change 


worship times on a weekend. We had advertised for seven months that the change was 


2 Friedman, A Failure of Nerve, Loc. 3566. 
3 Friedman, A Failure of Nerve, Loc. 3567. 
4 Friedman, A Failure of Nerve, Loc. 3571 


°5 Gilbert, Extraordinary Relationships, 30. 
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coming and why we were making this change (to better serve the people God was 
sending to us). One of our elderly couples came to me very upset that this change was 
occurring. Initially, they were accusing me of not caring for them. 

I thanked them for coming to me and sharing their concerns with me. I let them 
know that I really did care about them, and I asked them what this change of worship (it 
was fifteen minutes later) meant for them and what loss they were experiencing. 

They let me know that while they really liked the church, this change of fifteen 
minutes meant that they could not go to eat at their favorite restaurant anymore. Because 
our service would end later, other churches would end sooner, and there would not be any 
room left at the restaurant. Their loss was centered around their weekly tradition of going 
to this restaurant following worship. By listening and not taking criticism personally, I 
was able to maintain a relationship with them going forward. By being aware of how 
anxiety flows through triangles, I was able to see not only my own position (and that of 
the leadership of the church), but also the position of this couple in a way that allowed 
our relationship to remain intact. 

The fourth term I will spend more time on is Sabotage and Resistance. In some 
ways, this coincides with everything that I have written about in this section. 
Organizations seek stability. Leaders need to be self-differentiated to help organizations 
move beyond where they currently are. That creates instability. As we pay attention to the 
anxiety flowing through triangles, we can stay connected to people and continue to lift up 


a vision of where the organization can go. 
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Friedman writes that “self-differentiation always triggers sabotage.”*° When we 
are helping change to happen in an organization, some people will resist it. Others will 
actively work to undermine it through sabotage. For leaders, “The important thing to 
remember about the phenomenon of sabotage is that it is a systematic part of 
leadership—part and parcel of the leadership process . . . It is only after having first 
brought about change and then subsequently endured the resultant sabotage that the 
leader can feel truly successful.’ 

Leadership is not an easy task. But understanding Systems Theory can be crucial 
for organizational leadership. It can help identify those areas that need to change and 
areas where one can anticipate resistance to change. It can help identify influencers who 
can help the organization face change. It can help teach leaders how to become self- 


differentiated leader, maintaining important life values while at the same time, remain 


connected to those in the organizations that we lead. 


Family Systems Interacting with My Doctoral Project 
The thesis of my project is “when two churches who have completed MCCI 
participate in a case study about the effectiveness of MCCI, then the benefits and 
consequences to the Annual Conference can be determined.” MCCI is a process for 
congregational renewal. In this process, clergy and church leaders are trained with 
resources to help them lead the church and to become aware of how God might be calling 


the congregation to the next steps for their future. 


6 Friedman, A Failure of Nerve, Loc. 4767. 
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The resourcing journey for MCCI seeks to give tools that spark a spiritual 


movement within a congregation. The several components of this spiritual movement are 


meant to help raise the leadership abilities of the clergy and key leaders of the church. 


One piece of this program is the monthly training of the clergy that are 


participating in the program. These topics include: 


a. 


b. 


Pastoral self-leadership 

Creating urgency for change 

Unleashing unpaid ministry in the church 

Identifying and understanding divine/human encounters 

Creating a contagious ministry movement 

Planning effective stewardship through growing generous givers 

Building a healthy team for ministry 

Growing healthy leader credibility 

Staffing for excellence 

Cultivating healthy Church Council leadership and developing leaders as disciples 


These topics are specifically for the clergy; there are other MCCI trainings for the 


congregation and congregational leaders. MCCI training is all about helping to raise the 


leadership capacity of the key leaders in the church, so that the church will develop a 


spiritual movement once again. 


Since MCCT is all about leadership, I believe an understanding of Family Systems 


thinking coincides well my project. In the case studies of the churches, I witnessed 


moments where clergy were self-differentiated, and it helped the church move ahead to a 


new place. I observed resistance, and even sabotage, as members of the church did not 
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want to make a change. I watched moments where members of the church were unsure of 
a different future and saw when clergy remained connected with members. I witnessed 
clergy lift up a new vision, inviting people forward and congregations said yes to a new 
preferred vision for how they could take the next steps God is inviting them to take. The 


next chapter will offer an analysis of these studies. 


Family Systems Interacting with My Foundational Chapters 

For my Biblical Foundations chapter, I explored Matthew 17:14—20. In this 
passage, Jesus heals a child who is brought to him. He also chastises the disciples for 
their lack of faith, which led to their inability to heal the child. He goes on to say to them, 
“For truly I tell you, if you have faith the size of a mustard seed, you will say to this 
mountain, ‘move from here to there,’ and it will move; nothing will be impossible for 
you.””8 

I concluded that Matthew is suggesting that faith can help us do what seems 

impossible. I also concluded that Matthew is suggesting that a lack of faith can limit our 
ability to bring healing and wholeness to those who are hurting. Matthew defines a lack 
of faith as turning away from God and focusing on ourselves. 

In light of Family Systems thinking, I see this passage as offering self-definition 
to the follower of Jesus. Here are some of the conclusions I made about Matthew’s 
definition of faith. (1) Faith is actively striving for God and for God’s Kingdom. (2) Faith 


has the capacity to grow within the believer. (3) Faith is rooted in our actions; it is 


8 The Wesley Study Bible: The New Revised Standard Version (Nashville, TN: Abingdon Press, 
2009), 1186. 
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manifest through the results of our living. (4) Faith is never a solo venture. It is meant to 
cause people of faith to work together, focused on God and God’s Kingdom. That is 
when the impossible becomes possible. 

Matthew’s church was a church in transition. His words on faith were meant to 
ground his community and offer them definition during this time of transition. By being 
aware of this passage as grounding and offering self-definition for the believer, we can 
lean on it through the anxiety that the church might be experiencing in our time of 
transition. When we can be rooted in our self-definition, it increases our ability to also be 
self-differentiated. We can understand, as we go through this time of transition, that we 
are not alone. We still belong to God. 

For my Historical Foundations Chapter, I focused on the Wesleyan movement of 
the 1700s, paying particular attention to the ways in which John Wesley adapted this 
movement to changing demands of his day. I was especially interested in the innovative 
and creative ways this movement built upon the past and transformed that into something 
new. 

When I look at the Historical Foundation of the Wesleyan movement through the 
lens of Family Systems, I am struck by how self-differentiated John Wesley was as a 
person. He was focused on how to be as faithful as possible. He was clear about his 
values. He was able to be self-reflective and learn from his life. His journals and diaries 
provide a lifelong commitment of reviewing one’s life and faith. 

He knew how to stay connected with others. From his early days in Oxford 
through the rest of his life, he participated in small groups. These small groups led to the 


rise of the Societies, Classes, and Bands, of which he was also a participant. Then, as a 
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leader in the movement, when he traveled to new cities and villages, he visited with all of 
the leaders of these same groups, even as he participated in these groups. 

John Wesley never lost sight of his mission to spread scriptural holiness across 
the land. This mission drove him and defined him as a person. When clergy from the 
Church of England closed the doors of their church to him, his commitment to the 
mission caused him to adjust and innovate. When the Church of England refused to 
ordain clergy for the growing Methodist movement in the United States, following the 
Revolutionary War, Wesley, motivated by the mission, went about ordaining clergy and 
sending them to the United States. He also sent plans for those early leaders to set up a 
Methodist Church in the new land. 

When I look at my Theological Foundations Chapter on John Wesley’s theology 
of the way of salvation, through the lens of Family Systems thinking, I again see the 
power of John Wesley’s self-differentiation. Throughout his writing, Wesley defined his 
values and beliefs, connected to people he cared about (through the many letters he 
wrote), defending his understanding of the faith, and correcting misbeliefs or 
misconceptions that others might have. The recorded minutes of the Conferences and 
other conversations reveal how, as the movement grew, Wesley stayed connected with 
the leadership of the movement and provided direction for the movement. 

Just as Family Systems Theory teaches, Wesley as a leader balanced self-definition with 
strong connection. 

Furthermore, Wesley’s never understood the way of salvation as an action that 
only took place between an individual with God but rather as a life lived in community, 


directed at sharing God’s love and grace with a hurting world in a transformative way. 
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For him, growing in perfection meant growing in God’s perfect love for others and the 
world in which we live. His theology was rooted in seeing the interactions of the whole. 
Out of the strength of John Wesley’s clearly differentiated self and the way he 
lived being connected to others, addressing what resistance arose, he launched a 
movement in the 1700s that continues to this day as The United Methodist Church. Even 
though the church has grown and evolved, we maintain the legacy that started from this 


person. 


Facing the Challenges Today 

At the beginning of the first chapter, I highlighted a number of challenges that 
The United Methodist Church is facing today. I believe that if we apply Family Systems 
thinking to these challenges, it could help our denomination begin to negotiate these 
challenges in a healthy way for our present and for our future. 

All of the challenges that I have listed (the denominational separation, the 
ongoing pandemic, the political divisions, as well as the exposure to the systematic 
racism that is present) significantly raise the anxiety levels in the broader culture and in 
our denomination. Family Systems thinking teaches that when anxiety goes up, a whole 
group of responses arise, including blaming (often directed toward leaders), arguing, 
attempts to return to a more comfortable former time when there was homeostasis, and 
even outright resistance and sabotage behavior. Understanding this can help 
denominational and congregational leaders prepare and respond in better ways. 

It is important for church leaders to help congregations remember again who they 


are and what values they maintain (self-differentiation). As a Cabinet in Wisconsin, we 
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organized a time for our Bishop to visit each district. He has done a great job of stating 


the values that our United Methodist Church is built upon, including: 


l. 


2. 


2: 


We are committed to the scriptures. 
We value growing in faith and helping others to experience God’s love. 


We are committed to mission to the community around us and to the 
world. 


There is room in our Church for all who want to be faithful followers of 
Jesus. 


We are committed to racial equality and justice for all. 


He also named how we are going to face the very real differences before us: 


1. 


22 


S: 


We will be respectful in how we interact with others. 
We will bless those who need to leave. 


We will seek to be as fair as we can while protecting The United 
Methodist Church. 


This self-differentiation, in naming who we are and want to be going forward as a 


denomination, is a good start and has been the basis for our Annual Conference. This 


attempt at self-differentiation will not solve all of our challenges moving forward, but it 


is a step in the right direction that has the capacity to move us to more health. I will 


continue to look for ways that I can, through the leadership I give to the Church and to 


our Annual Conference, help us to stay rooted in good, healthy self-differentiation, while 


working to remain connected to the different members of our denomination as we seek to 


lower the anxiety that is present in our system. 
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Conclusion 

Over a twenty-five-year period, our Annual Conference has experienced a 
significant decline in membership and worship attendance. These losses have caused the 
leadership of our Conference to invest in resources for renewal. It is a privilege of mine 
to oversee the implementation of the Missional Church Consultation Initiative (MCCI), 
which is one of the processes for congregational renewal within our Conference. One of 
the key components of this is to help raise the leadership ability and capacity of our 
clergy and churches who participate in the training. 

Family Systems thinking offers a lot of promise for leaders seeking to bring about 
organizational change. This way of thinking challenges the leader to look at the whole 
organization to see the flow of energy and the relationships of the organization. It does 
not look for linear, cause-and-effect types of challenges, but rather for the interactions of 
the larger emotional system. 

The eight concepts I described (Emotional Triangles, the Scale of Differentiation, 
Family Emotional Process, Multi-Generational Transmission Process, Family Projection 
Process, Sibling Position, Emotional Cut-Off, and Societal Emotional Process) reveal 
common patterns of interacting in any emotional system. These eight concepts, along 
with the fuller explanation of some key terms, can help leaders understand the process by 
which emotional reactions take place within any organization. 

As leaders become more aware of the human interactions within their system, 
they can help the system address its fears and anxieties better. Leaders, informed by 
Family Systems thinking, can anticipate that when change is introduced to any 


organization, anxiety will increase and some people will experience loss with that 
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change. Leaders can also expect to encounter resistance to change, because every 
organization will want to return to a sense of balance. Leaders can anticipate behavior 
that is blaming or even sabotaging the change. 

By increasing the self-differentiation of leaders, we can help them increase their 
leadership capacity. A self-differentiated leader is a leader who knows how to remain 
connected to the group, acts as a non-anxious presence in the midst of others' anxiety, 
stays committed to their values and ideals, and can continue to point to a vision that can 
move the organization forward. When a self-differentiated leader is able to withstand the 
resistance to change that comes, real progress can be made in the organization. 

This understanding of leading through self-differentiation coincides well with the 
leadership training that is done within the MCCI process. An awareness of these 
principles can help strengthen those who are leading change through the MCCI process. 

Leadership is also crucial to help our denomination face the challenges and 
changes we are facing. Good self-differentiated leadership is needed for United 
Methodist Churches going through a renewal process because it can help the 
congregation focus on the different elements that can contribute to congregational 
renewal. 

This is especially crucial because the challenges of our day (the denominational 
separation, the ongoing pandemic, the political divisions that are present, as well as the 
exposure to systematic racism that is present) not only raise anxiety, as I have indicated, 
but they can be a distraction to the work and mission of the local church. These 
challenges are certainly real and need to be acknowledged and addressed. But good, self- 


differentiated leadership is needed to help the congregations and the denomination 
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remember who we are and what our values have been as we live out our faith in the 
world. 

Family Systems thinking is a valuable tool that helps us understand the 
relationships in which we live and work. It can help us find a way forward through 


organizational challenges and paralysis to real, positive change. 


CHAPTER SIX 


PROJECT ANALYSIS 


I was a District Superintendent in the Wisconsin Annual Conference when I 
started this journey toward a Doctor of Ministry Degree. In this role, I was also 
responsible for one of the congregational renewal movements within our Conference 
called the Missional Church Consultation Initiative (MCCI). In July 2022, my position 
shifted to the Director of Congregational Development for the Wisconsin Annual 
Conference. In this new role, one of my responsibilities continues to be the leader of the 
MCCI. Thus, my role shifted, but my context did not (Please see Appendix A for a 
complete description of the MCCI process and how each of the components work 
together). 

I focused on congregational renewal (as stated in my Abstract) because of the 
steep decline that has touched our Wisconsin Annual Conference. The project I designed 
is a case study of two churches that have completed the MCCI process. My goal in this 
study is to evaluate the effectiveness of the MCCI resourcing. Do the resources provided 
through MCCI show a growth in the leadership capacity of the clergy? Do the resources 
provided lead to greater congregational health, vitality, and effectiveness? 

This whole Doctor of Ministry process and each of the Foundational chapters 
have undergirded this yearning for congregational renewal. Each one of these chapters 


has provided a lens to examine different aspects of this renewal. 
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111 
The passage from Matthew (17:14—20) highlights one more way the disciples 


lived out their “little faith” by being unable to heal a child brought to them. This is the 
fifth time in this gospel that Jesus accuses the disciples of having such faith. The story 
highlights the disciple's inability to develop their partnership with God and one another 
because they are too caught up in living out of their own power. They are worried about 
their self-preservation and are focused on themselves rather than on serving God. 

The church Matthew was writing to was facing a time of transition. They were 
emerging out of Judaism and in the process of discovering a new identity. Matthew 
wanted to help his church claim an identity as followers of Jesus and claim an active 
partnership with God in Jesus through faith. This was to be an active partnership 
manifested through actual, concrete actions where God was seen and experienced through 
the lives of the faithful and lived out in the world. 

Like Matthew’s church, The United Methodist Church of our day is facing a time 
of transition. The transitions we are facing are numerous (a denominational split, 
emerging from the pandemic, and deep societal/political divisions) and producing fear 
and anxiety. During times of transition, people are tempted to cling to what they have 
known in the past to provide a sense of self-security. 

The lens of renewal that this passage invites us to is to move beyond the “little 
faith” that narrowly focuses upon our self, our needs, and our self-preservation. It invites 
us to remain focused on God. It invites us to work together with others who are focused 
on God. It is allowing God to work in us and through us to reshape our world. The MCCI 


process helps pastors and churches refocus on what is important. It is designed to give 
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leaders concrete actions to focus on, which demonstrate an ability to help people and 
congregations grow in faith and vitality. 

In my chapter on Historical Foundations, I examined the Wesleyan movement of 
the 18 Century. It was enlightening to see how John Wesley learned, grew, and adapted 
the movement to face the needs he was confronted with throughout this century. Wesley 
was deeply committed to growing in faith. He had a deep desire to help others develop a 
practical relationship with God. These commitments helped him develop societies, 
classes, and bands, which created a discipleship system that nurtured both the growth of 
the movement and the development of new leaders for the movement. 

The lens that this chapter provided for renewal is the reminder that, like John 
Wesley, we need to reclaim a clear sense of the mission to which we are called as a 
church. This mission needs to guide all that we do. To speak to the demands of our day, 
we need to certainly be engaged in the world, but our mission can give us a clear sense of 
why we are engaged. 

MCCTI is a process that can help leaders and churches refocus on what God is 
calling them to become. It helps churches remain rooted in our relationship with Jesus 
Christ, believing that God is with us and leading us today. It provides intentional paths of 
growth for the leaders and members of congregations. MCCI encourages leaders to be 
open to adapting to the changing circumstances around us. 

In my chapter on Theological Foundations, I focused on John Wesley’s 
understanding of the way of salvation, which was how he described experiencing God’s 
grace. Wesley had a clear picture of what it means to be a follower of Jesus: a follower of 


Jesus is a person who loves God with all of their heart, with all of their soul, with all of 
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their strength, and with all of their mind, and then puts that love for God into action by 


loving the world and meeting the needs of the world. Wesley’s understanding of the 
different ways God’s grace comes to us helps us to remain focused on loving God and 
our neighbor in all we do (it is an outward focus). The challenge for our world today is 
that we have been taught to be consumers and to focus on what makes us happy (as 
individuals). Thus, too many of our United Methodist congregations have adopted this 
consumer attitude and are inward-focused. 

The lens that this theological view gives for renewal is that the MCCI process 
embodies the outward focus of our Wesleyan theological heritage. God continues to be at 
work in the world. The MCCI process is helping the church to look up and out. We are 
helping leaders pray for and look for God’s presence. The MCCI process then helps 
leaders to look beyond to see the needs of the people and the world around them. 

The chapter on Interdisciplinary Foundations focused on Family Systems Theory. 
This way of thinking considers an individual or an organization in relation to a whole, 
larger emotional system. Not only does this theory offer helpful insights to interpret 
relationships, actions, or events, but it also offers a path toward impacting a system and 
creating positive change. 

The lens this offers to congregational renewal through MCCI is to help equip 
leaders to seek God’s guidance for renewal and to walk into a future that builds on the 
strengths of the past. MCCI helps leaders gain a clear understanding of who they are as 
people and as leaders. It equips them to walk with congregations and to stay connected, 
all the while remaining focused on the importance of guiding the church to health and 


vitality. 
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All of this research has informed me as I have looked at congregational renewal. 
It has confirmed for me that the process we use through MCCTI is an effective way to help 
grow the leadership capacity of clergy and help congregations move toward renewal and 


vitality at a time when many churches have been in decline. 


Methodology 

For my project, I conducted a case study of two congregations that have 
experienced MCCI resourcing. Since the Covid pandemic disrupted our training in the 
Wisconsin Annual Conference of The United Methodist Church, I turned to two other 
Annual Conferences (Minnesota and West Ohio — where MCCI originated from) that had 
been utilizing these resources. One of the congregations I studied is in Mankato, 
Minnesota, and the other is in the Dayton, Ohio area. I chose both of these congregations 
because the pastors who received the MCCI resourcing remained in place and guided the 
churches through the process of implementing the prescriptions that had come through 
the MCCI weekend experience. 

Mankato is a city located in south-central Minnesota with a population of 44,488 
(2020 census). The congregation that was studied is located in the downtown area near 
the confluence of the Blue Earth River and the Minnesota River. It is a predominantly 
white community (85%). However, the downtown location places this congregation in 
the most diverse part of the population, where there is food insecurity and housing 
instability. 

The church in the Dayton area is located in Beavercreek. It is the largest city in 


the county with a population of 46,549 (2020 census), and it is a part of the larger Dayton 
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metropolitan area. Historically, many of its residents have worked at the Air Force base 
located nearby. This church has shifted from seeing itself as a community church to today 
they are more of a regional congregation. 

Before I turn to the churches of my case study, I will offer a brief history of 
MCCI resourcing in Wisconsin. In 2019, we launched MCCI training with a group of six 
churches. Two churches exited the process at their own initiative. One exited because of 
health concerns of the pastor. The other exited because they were a new church start, and 
they felt they didn’t need this training. 

The remaining four churches finished and had an MCCI weekend. During an 
MCCI weekend, leaders who are familiar with the principles and the process of MCCI 
are brought in from around the country. These leaders come to the weekend having 
prayed significantly over all of the information the congregation supplied (a 
congregational self-study, demographics of the community, a report of the Mystery 
Worshippers, etc.). These leaders take time to visit with the pastor and 11—15 members of 
the congregation. During this day, there is also a several-hour training event for the 
members of the congregation. 

Following this training, the leaders gather to pray and go over their notes. This 
eventually leads to a report that is written that highlights the strengths of the 
congregation. It also highlights some areas that need to be addressed and lists three to 
five prescriptions for the congregation to address. 

The four churches that finished their MCCI weekend in Wisconsin all adopted the 
report and the prescriptions to work on. Each of the congregations was assigned coaches 


to help them get traction for the prescriptions. Each of the congregations was making 
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good progress toward renewal and vitality when the Covid pandemic caused them to shut 
down. The disruption caused all four of the churches to stop working with coaches and 
not continue down a path toward renewal. In the years since, three of the four churches 
have had a pastoral change, and the MCCI process ended. 

In the next set of six churches, we met for training in person just once in February 
2020. The Covid pandemic then started, and all of our training moved from in-person to 
online. While the training was the same, it did not appear to be as effective. The 
challenges of the pandemic caused the clergy to focus primarily on how to help their 
churches navigate it. 

Out of this group, three churches eventually had an MCCI Weekend, with all 
three accepting the report and receiving coaches. But none of the churches were really 
able to gain traction that would leverage into congregational renewal. Today, only one of 
the original six of this group of clergy remains in the church where they received the 
training. Consequently, because of the pandemic, neither the 2019 nor the 2020 MCCI 
cohort offer good subjects for study. 

For my study, I began gathering data by looking at certain statistics that each 
church reported at the end of the Annual Conference year. These statistics appear in 
Annual Conference Journals. The specific statistics that I looked for were the following: 
overall membership, average worship attendance in person, average worship attendance 
online, how many people joined on profession of faith, how many people joined through 
transfer, number of deaths, number of baptisms, and how many people from the 


community were touched by the congregation through missions. 
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I recorded this information in a table. There is information from two years before 
each church had its MCCI weekend. This helped me to see if there was a pattern of 
decline. Then I compiled this information for each church in the years following their 
MCCI weekend. This helped me to see if any new patterns emerged of growth and 
vitality. I asked both churches to share with me what was submitted in January 2023 for 
the 2022 statistics because this was not available online yet. 

A second data set I compiled was an interview with the lead pastors from each 
church who went through the MCCI resourcing. The questions that I asked were meant to 
assess the impact of the training on the pastor and the congregation. I asked the 
following questions of the clergy. 

Why did you and your congregation choose to get involved with MCCI? 

What was the Breakthrough Prayer for the church, initially? What are the 
significant breakthroughs that the church has experienced in the first year? What are the 
significant breakthroughs that have occurred since? 

Another component of the MCCI resourcing was the monthly training that clergy 
attended. The training focused on the following topics. 

1. The pastor leading themself well. 

2. Helping the pastor learn how to create urgency for change. 

3. Teaching the pastor how to unleash unpaid ministry in the church. 

4. Teaching clergy to identify and understand those moments of divine/human 
encounters. 

5. Teaching clergy how to create a contagious ministry movement. 


6. Helping clergy to plan on effective stewardship through growing generous givers. 
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7. Helping clergy plan to build a healthy team for ministry. 


8. We train on growing healthy leader credibility. 

9. We talk about how to staff for excellence. 

10. We have training for healthy leadership of the Church Council and how to 

develop leaders as disciples of Jesus. 

What are some of your major insights and learnings from these topics? Can you give 
some examples of how several of these topics shifted how you lead in the church and the 
difference that shift made? Do you have any suggestions on other training that should be 
offered through MCCI and why? When you worked with your implementation team and 
shared insights and learnings from the monthly training that you attended, what were 
some of the differences you noticed in the leadership of the church? 

The first congregational training provided for the congregation as a whole was the 
Resource Refocus Event. What were the major insights that you and the congregation 
leaders experienced because of this training? Tell me about the ways in which your 
congregation has developed relationships with people outside of the church. 

A second congregational training provided for members of your Finance Team 
was the Growing Generous Givers training. What were the insights that grew out of this 
training? How have you helped your church leadership develop these learnings in the life 
of the congregation? 

Tell me about your congregational MCCI weekend. What were you excited 
about? What were you nervous about? When you received the report from the MCCI 
team, what were you excited about? What did you want to convey to the church, in the 


first words you spoke after receiving the report? 
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Tell me about the report. What were the strengths listed by the MCCI team? 


What were the concerns listed by the MCCI team? Tell me about the process of working 
through the prescriptions? 

What would you consider to be some of the biggest changes that have taken place 
in the life of the church, since you have been working on the prescriptions? 

If your church has completed working on the prescriptions, what have you 
identified as the next steps that God is calling the church to be involved with? If your 
church has not completed working on the prescriptions, what do you have left to do? 

How has the MCCI experience helped your church through facing the pandemic? 

How many years has it been since you and this church have been an MCCI 
church? Tell me about the momentum that the MCCI resourcing produced in your 
leadership and in the life of the congregation. If you would have left to take another 
appointment, what do you think would have happened to the momentum? 


Is there anything else you would like me to know? 


A third data set I compiled was from an interview with leaders of the church. 
These were individuals who had been identified by the pastor as key leaders who helped 
the church through its MCCI process. The questions I asked were meant to assess the 
impact of the resourcing on the congregation. I asked the following questions. 

Were you in leadership when the congregation decided to get involved in MCCI? 
What were some of the hopes that you had when your church became involved in MCCI? 

Your church has been praying a breakthrough prayer for the last couple of years. 


What does it mean to you? What breakthroughs has your church experienced? 
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What changes did you see in the leadership your pastor provided through the 


MCCI process? What changes did you see in the leadership of the church as your church 
went through the MCCI process? 

What were the highlights or insights that came to you as your church was going 
through the MCCI process? What brought hope and excitement to you and to the church? 

When you think back to the MCCI weekend, what were you hoping for? Did the 
weekend meet your expectations? When you saw the report that was presented by the 
MCCI team, what were your initial thoughts? What was the congregational response, 
initially, to the report? 

Did you work on any of the prescription teams? If so, which one? What was your 
experience? What was it like to work with the coach that was provided? What has been 
the experience of working together on this prescription? What difference has this 
prescription made in the life of the church? 

What difference have you noticed in the church because they worked on all of the 
prescriptions? 

What do you think are the next steps God is calling this church to take? 

How do you think this MCCI resourcing has helped your church as you faced this 
pandemic? 

Tell me about the momentum that the MCCI resourcing produced in the life of the 
congregation. If your pastor would have left this congregation to take another 
appointment, what do you think would have happened to the momentum? 


Is there anything else you would like me to know? 
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A fourth data set I compiled was a follow-up interview. This interview was 
conducted with an interim pastor who was serving at the church in Mankato. She was 
appointed for six months after the former lead pastor of this church received and accepted 
an appointment to a different position. The interim pastor was very familiar with the 
MCCI process and had even served on the initial team that conducted the MCCI 
Weekend in this congregation. 

The reason I chose this approach is that I wanted to hear about and learn from the 
story of how MCCTI helped the clergy who experienced these resources. Was their 
leadership capacity enlarged because of this training? I also wanted to hear from 
members of the church who were impacted by these resources. I was very interested to 
see if they felt the church had experienced renewal and vitality because of the training 


and the resourcing they received. 


Implementation 

My project was scheduled to take place during the months of March and April 
2023. For the most part, it took place during that timeline. The one significant shift 
occurred in January 2023. 

While I was at class in Dayton to begin my fifth semester at the end of January, I 
went to worship at the church I was studying in Dayton. I attempted to schedule a 
weekend in March to come back and conduct my interviews with the pastor as well as 
with the leadership team, but the pastor of the church asked if I could schedule the 


interviews for the Dayton area Church that week. 
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So, on Tuesday, January 24, 2023, I interviewed the pastor from the Dayton area 


church. We met for about two and a half hours. I recorded the interview. We talked about 
the questions that had been identified so I could learn about her experience with the 
MCCI resourcing. This was a valuable time to hear about the story of this church. I 
learned a lot about how this pastor processed the learning that occurred because of the 
MCCTI resourcing. 

On Thursday evening, January 26, 2023, I interviewed nine leaders who were a 
part of the church. This meeting was also recorded. We met for about an hour and a half. 
Their perspective gave me a more complete history of the church. It helped me to 
understand why they wanted to be involved in the MCCI process. They helped me to 
understand that under a prior pastor, they had started the MCCI process and resourcing, 
but because of some personal family concerns, that prior pastor stepped away from 
ministry and from the MCCI process. 

The church received an interim pastor for six months. When the new pastor 
arrived, the one who eventually led them through the MCCI process, the church had 
recommitted to be a part of this important process. The main reason that they wanted to 
be a part of it is the church leaders had seen a significant decline in their membership and 
in many of their ministries. They were hoping that the MCCI process would help them 
return to a place of renewal and vitality. 

On Thursday afternoon, March 9, 2023, I went to the Minnesota Annual 
Conference website to look at old Annual Conference Journals. Initially, I was only going 
to collect the statistics from the year before the church adopted the MCCI report and 


started working on their prescriptions as a church. I decided to add a second year prior to 
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the adoption to see if it would point to some congregational trends. I collected the 
information from pre-MCCTI statistics from 2015 and 2017. I collected the post-MCCI 
statistics for the years 2019, 2020, 2021 and 2022. Initially I was going to only collect 
post-MCCTI statistics every other year. I decided to go ahead and collect them for each 
year, post-MCCI, mostly because I felt it would provide me with a clearer picture of what 
was happening in the life of the church. I also felt it would be a more accurate barometer 
because of the Covid pandemic. 

For this church, I was able to collect the statistics I needed for 2015, 2017, 2019, 
2020, and 2021 right from the Conference website. I contacted the church office to see if 
they could provide me with the statistics from 2022 since that wasn’t public yet on the 
Annual Conference Website. They provided that information right away. 

On Thursday afternoon, March 23, 2023, I went to the West Ohio Annual 
Conference website to look at old Annual Conference Journals to collect the statistics for 
the church in the Dayton area. I collected the pre-MCCI statistics from the years 2017 
and 2019. I collected the post-MCCI statistics from the years 2020 and 2021. I contacted 
the church office to provide me with the statistics from 2022 and they provided me with 
the statistics requested. 

The challenge with this congregation, as it relates to statistical tables, is that this 
congregation was adopted into a newer, younger congregation in the area, which is part 
of a collection of five congregations. These congregations are doing really good ministry. 
However, their statistics represent the total of all the congregations together. 

On Friday morning, March 31, 2023, I interviewed the pastor who had helped 


lead the Mankato, MN, congregation through the MCCI process. I traveled to Mankato 
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for the weekend to complete this interview. We met for a little over two hours. I recorded 
this session. During our meeting, I asked the questions that had been identified so I could 
learn about her experience with the MCCI resources. I learned what was helpful for her. 

I had a chance to hear how these resources made a difference in her leadership. It was 
good to hear the story of this congregation and their MCCI journey. 

On Saturday, April 1, 2023, I was expecting to interview the leaders of the 
congregation that had played a key role in helping the congregation choose to be a part of 
MCCTI and lead them through it. However, this meeting did not happen because of some 
miscommunication. I returned home to Sun Prairie. 

On Monday, April 10, 2023, I had a Zoom Meeting with the new interim pastor at 
this church in Mankato. The meeting was recorded. It lasted about an hour and a half. 
This pastor brought a really nice perspective of what is happening at the church because 
of the MCCI resourcing. She also helped me reschedule a meeting with the leaders of the 
congregation. 

On Monday evening, April 17, 2023, I was able to have a Zoom meeting with 
seven leaders from this congregation. Our meeting lasted for almost an hour and a half. 
This session was also recorded. It helped me to gain a full understanding of the history of 
the church. These leaders had a chance to see how this training really helped their pastor 
grow in her leadership. She had served them for three years before they became involved 
in MCCI. 

They also helped me to learn about the decline the church had been experiencing. 


They shared that the congregation had been experiencing some tensions because of that 
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decline. They explained that the MCCI resourcing played a key role in changing the spirit 


of the congregation from one of tension to one of hope. 

The conversation to share insights and learnings with the leaders from both 
congregations went well. These meetings took place via Zoom and each lasted for almost 
an hour. It was good to touch base and share with them what I heard from their 
perspective about the MCCI resourcing. They appreciated that I had learned and noticed 
what a difference these resources have made for the church. In both churches, the leaders 
expressed an appreciation for the Annual Conference for walking beside them in the 
process. 

I started this whole process to look at the effectiveness of the MCCI process 
because I wanted to share it with the Wisconsin Annual Conference leadership. On June 
20, 2023, I was able to share a summary of my learning with the Wisconsin Annual 
Conference Cabinet of The United Methodist Church. The Cabinet is made up of the 
Bishop, the Assistant to the Bishop, five District Superintendents, the Director of 
Ministry and Outreach, and the Director of Congregational Development. This 
conversation took place over two hours and was a good time to reintroduce the MCCI 
process to the leadership of the Annual Conference, especially since four of the five 
District Superintendents have held their position for one year or less. 

Our discussion centered on the components of MCCTI. It also focused on the 
statistical measures I used for evaluation. One of the questions raised was, what are the 
statistics that show vitality? I chose some traditional statistics (such as overall 
membership, worship attendance, counting those who are joining, and looking at the 


number of baptisms and deaths). I also chose some new statistics (such as paying 
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attention to whether people join by profession of faith [indicating a new believer] or by a 
transfer [indicating a believer who moves from one church to another] and by counting 
how many people the church is touching in the community. My hope in choosing these 
new Statistics is that they would give a more complete view of the vitality of a local 
congregation. 

We also discussed how important it is for a church to develop an intentional 
process to help people grow in faith (otherwise known as a discipleship system). The 
conversation included the importance of developing relationships between the 
congregation and the community so the church could reach new people for Jesus. We 
also talked about the value of keeping clergy in place who had received this resourcing 
for a longer period of time, indicating that long-term pastorates help to sustain 


congregational growth. 


Summary of Learning 

For the congregation in Mankato, MN, the first interview I did was with the pastor 
of the congregation, who helped them through the MCCI process. She had been the Lead 
Pastor for three years before they entered into MCCI. The church had experienced many 
conflicts, and the congregational numbers declined significantly in those first three years. 
In addition, there was a significant decline in income, which led to the church reducing 
staff. This added to the conflict. The pastor requested to be a part of MCCI and was in the 
cohort in 2017. They began implementing the prescriptions from their report in 2018. 

The church saw significant breakthroughs because of the Breakthrough Prayer 


initiative. One of their two signature ministries, Holy Grounds (a six-day-a-week 
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breakfast program for the downtown community), grew and greatly expanded, eventually 
feeding 100 people daily before the start of the Covid pandemic. The other, the Social 
Justice Theatre program, also grew. The pastor believes that MCCI helped them adjust 
and pivot in the ways they needed to during the Covid pandemic. They were able to 
purchase new technology and identify people with the gifts and skills to expand what 
they did as a church online. MCCI also helped them improve their welcoming processes. 
As a church, they started asking how they could provide an extravagant welcome in all 
they did. 

Another breakthrough was when they remodeled the main floor to help support 
the signature ministries. They also remodeled the kitchen. MCCI gave them the 
confidence to raise the money and make the changes needed to signage and building, 
allowing the building to become a more welcoming space. 

When the pastor reflected upon the training that was significant for her, she 
mentioned how learning about creating an urgency for change became crucial for her. 
She also talked about how the Breakthrough Prayer was beneficial. It became 
foundational to everything they did. It also helped the congregation to begin working 
together and focusing on their ministry. An example of how they used the Breakthrough 
Prayer is on the Sunday before the renovations started, the worshipping congregation 
went outside, surrounded the church, and prayed their Breakthrough Prayer. This helped 
the congregation experience God leading them into and through the changes in their 
building to reach new people. 

She indicated that the Implementation Team was excellent, helping shift the 


energy for the church as they began to utilize the pastor’s new training. The congregation 
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overwhelmingly accepted the report offered by the team following the MCCI Weekend 


Training. They completed the prescriptions just before the pandemic. This whole process 
gave the church clarity about their identity and built their momentum. 

I had a good visit with the interim pastor, who is serving in this congregation for 
six months. She told me the MCCI process deeply impacted the congregation. As a result 
of MCCI, the church’s focus on Social Justice and the Arts is becoming more integrated 
into all the church’s systems. The church’s leadership enjoys putting ministry in the 
hands of the people. The congregation takes great pride in their building and the 
renovations due to MCCI. The Holy Grounds ministry is serving breakfast six days a 
week again to about eighty people a day as they rebound from the Covid pandemic. 

She indicates that the congregation is clear about who they are. They are a 
progressive church in the downtown area. Prayer is foundational to all they do. 
Hospitality is significant. The congregation talks openly about how they will give an 
extravagant welcome to everyone who comes when they are planning for ministries. 

For the group interview, the leaders were clear that the church had been on a 
plateau and was beginning to decline. There was much internal congregational stress. 
They wanted the church to get involved in MCCI to help them experience reinvigoration. 
They were yearning to dream of a new future. They were excited to be chosen and have 
the Annual Conference invest resources (both financial and people) into their church. 

They talked about how the Breakthrough Prayer helped the church focus and 
unite. It helped the church quickly shift away from internal tensions to look out for what 


God was calling the church to become. 
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They saw significant shifts in the church because of MCCI. The training helped 


bring out and hone the pastor’s gifts for leadership. She did a terrific job of walking with 
the congregation's leadership in ways that were appropriate for the situation at hand. This 
process also allowed new members to find a place in leadership. The training and 
resourcing also provided a focal point for the church to join together and find common 
ground. 

The church is in a new place, a good place, because of the prescriptions and the 
MCCI process. The capital campaign made the building renovations possible. This 
supported their two signature ministries, Holy Grounds and the Social Justice Drama 
ministry. Following through on the prescriptions is what now defines the church. MCCI 
helped the church see that they could succeed. 

MCCI was crucial in helping them adjust to the Covid pandemic. They worked 
hard to help the members stay connected through online meetings, worship, and small 
group gatherings. In addition, the church continues to have an online check-in with 
members each week on Wednesday evenings. 

The church leaders expressed gratitude that they had their pastor through the 
whole process of MCCI training and follow through with the prescriptions. Her 
knowledge of them as a congregation guided them well. If she had left, there would 
undoubtedly have been a disruption while the new pastor took the necessary time to build 
relationships. They also expressed confidence in the Cabinet that if a change would have 
happened, the Bishop would have appointed someone with an understanding of MCCI 


and the resources and training that it offers. 


The following are the statistical tables that I collected for this congregation. 
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Avg. Ry 
Memb. Worship ae Profession Transfers Besth Bap. People 
in : of Faith In Served 
Online 

Person 
2015 465 186 - 11 2 13 5 7,325 
2017 422 163 7 7 3 5 4 24,261 
2019 391 158 9 7 3 12 4 28,733 
2020 383 152 211 9 0 12 Z 6,960 
2021 353 60 107 11 1 12 3 8,886 
2022 364 96 56 7 16 6 4 15,767 


It is clear to me, based on these statistics, that this congregation is committed to 
serving people in the community (Please see the last column). The numbers were 
growing before they did the MCCI weekend and grew significantly following the MCCI 
weekend. This highlights how MCCI was important in defining their signature ministries, 
as emerged in the interviews with both the pastor and the congregational leaders. The 
sudden drop in community outreach in 2020 indicates that the Covid pandemic had a 
huge impact on this congregation. It has started to grow again as our world begins to 
emerge out of the Covid pandemic. 

One of the surprises from this congregation’s statistics is that the church did not 
experience much congregational growth through increases in worship attendance. I would 
have anticipated more growth in worship attendance and, thus, growth in overall 
congregational membership. Even though growth in worship attendance was recorded in 
2022, it wasn’t as large as I would have anticipated. Indeed, Covid interrupted worship 
attendance. But this church wasn’t showing considerable worship attendance growth even 


before the Covid pandemic. In fact, after completing the MCCI weekend, they continued 
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to decline in worship attendance for the first couple of years. Although the rate of decline 
in worship attendance was significantly less following their involvement in MCCI. 

The health and vitality that I witnessed in this congregation wasn’t demonstrated 
by attendance statistics; rather, it is revealed in the church’s newfound clarity of focus. 
Both the pastor and the congregational leaders point to the Breakthrough Prayer as 
providing the impetus for the congregation, together, to look to God for guidance with 
hope and expectation that God was working in their midst. 

For the congregation in the Dayton, OH area, first I interviewed the pastor who 
helped them through the MCCI process. This interview was beneficial for me to gain a 
sense of what was happening before the church was involved in MCCI. The church was 
in decline, as substantiated by attendance statistics. There was serious disagreement in the 
church over some worship times and styles. This pastor followed an interim pastor who 
had followed a pastor who left in the middle of the appointment year. 

The pastor describes the gift of the MCCI training as helping her to understand 
that she was not in ministry alone. Instead, she was in ministry with other clergy who 
were also learning to be more effective in their leadership. 

She also felt that the MCCI training helped her and the leaders of her church to 
gain a new focus for ministry and discipleship. It provided tools for the congregation's 
leaders to begin to see new ways of ministry. It helped the church to approach 
stewardship and funding differently so that they could grow generous givers as a part of 
growing in discipleship. 

The MCCI weekend went well. The church had an excellent turnout for the 


training. The pastor felt that the report that the MCCI team had prepared was on target. 
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She appreciated having coaches begin to walk beside her and the congregation as they 
started to live into the prescriptions before the pandemic shut the church down. 

When the Covid pandemic caused the church to close the building, she felt that 
the MCCI resourcing was crucial for the church to pivot to online worship quickly and 
efficiently. At this time, the church also started to explore a new relationship with a 
younger congregation. At first, this exploration began by asking if the new congregation 
wanted to rent space in the building. However, those conversations quickly progressed to 
something much more significant. Eventually, this church was adopted by the new 
congregation, with the new congregation rebranding the old, existing building for their 
collective new ministry. It was good to hear the story of how much intentional work went 
into this adoption process. 

In turning to the group interview, it was clear that these church leaders wanted to 
get involved with MCCI to help their church move into a new future. They had seen how 
the church had been declining rapidly and that there were fewer and fewer children. The 
average age of the congregation was sixty-five years old. They felt like they were in 
trouble. 

For each interview, I asked questions about different parts of the MCCI process 
and resourcing. This group of leaders felt the Breakthrough Prayer was crucial in helping 
the church turn around. They felt this prayer helped them to start thinking about the 
future with hope and expectation that God wanted to do something significant with the 
church. They felt (in retrospect) that this prayer was crucial for them in the process that 


led to them being adopted by the new congregation. They felt this process of 
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Breakthrough Prayer helped them to face changes that they needed to make. They also 


felt this was crucial to help them begin to work together and become a team. 

They could not identify any changes they saw in the pastor because of the training 
she did, but they attributed this to the fact that she was new, and they were still getting to 
know her. She arrived new at a challenging time in the congregation, but her leadership 
was unifying. As a steady leader, she worked well with the congregation to bring out 
good leadership and confidence to take healthy chances. 

The leadership, at times, had a hard time recalling some of the different 
components. They liked to remind me that some of the events they described took place 
more than four years ago and that their memory wasn’t always as straightforward as they 
would like. They did remember that the process for the training seemed to take a long 
time. While they wished it could have gone quicker, they also realized that the process 
helped prepare them for a new future. 

What is clear is that while they did not have time to work much on the 
prescriptions from the MCCI weekend, they understood that the good things happening 
today in the church because of the adoption by the new congregation would have never 
happened, if not for the training learned through this process. So even though they lament 
not being able to live into their prescriptions, they can see that they are living much 
healthier as a church today because of MCCI. They talk with joy about how their church 
building today is filled with over 80 children because of the adoption that has taken place. 

When I asked them what would have happened if they had had a change of pastor 
during this time, they were very clear with me that it would not have been good. It would 


have been a significant disruption. However, the pastor was very good at staying 
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connected with the membership. She helped them shift from looking inward to looking 


up and out for what God might be calling them to become. 


The following are the statistical tables I collected for this congregation. 


2017 
2019 


2020 
2021 
2022 


Memb. 


234 
228 


193 
1,522 
1,410 


Avg. 
Worship 
in 
Person 
130 

99 


62 
728 
909 


Avg. 


Worship 


Online 


Prof. of Transfers 


Faith 


In 


19 
14 


Death Bapt. 
0 2 

7 0 

5 0 

28 24 
28 25 


People Served 


2,500 
2,750 


2,750 
41,012 
38,4462 


Clearly, the numbers for this congregation have improved significantly after they 


were adopted by a church which made them a part of a larger collective. All five 


churches of the collective report their numbers together. 


The statistics I have collected do indicate that the church, before adoption, was 


certainly in decline. What the pastor and the lay leadership reported through the interview 


process is confirmed by the numbers that were reported. 


Today, when you walk into this church building it is newly renovated. The church 


is bursting with activity. Worship attendance each week at this location is over 500 in 


mid-2023. They have gone from four children in Sunday School to 80 children. They are 


excited about the life they are experiencing because of this adoption. 


' The numbers for Online Worship Attendance were not available. 


> This number is incomplete, information from one of the churches in the collective wasn’t 


available. 
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They are really clear that this growth is happening because of how MCCI helped 


position them to be open to the changes of becoming a part of this new congregation, 
which is committed to reaching out to the very diverse community of people around 
them. They attribute the positive changes to their diligence with the Breakthrough Prayer. 
As the church explored the complications of being adopted, they kept asking, “Is this the 
new opportunity we have been asking God for?” 

I am grateful for these two congregations for participating in these case studies. I 
hypothesized that we would see a growth in the leadership capacity of the clergy who 
went through the MCCI resourcing. This was indeed the case. 

The pastor from Minnesota indicated that her own leadership capacity was greatly 
enhanced by participation in this resourcing. She indicated that having coaches walk with 
her and the congregation after the MCCI weekend was a gift that also enhanced her 
learning. Her leaders indicated how they saw her leadership capacity grow. One of her 
leaders said that the pastor learned the fine art of walking with the leaders who needed 
her to hold their hands. She learned how to challenge those leaders who needed to step up 
and be challenged. She learned how to bring just the right leadership at the right moment 
for the church. 

Another hypothesis that was affirmed in this congregation is that MCCI 
resourcing enabled the church to experience renewal and growth. The renewal came 
through their ability to focus. It came through their ability to claim an identity as a 
progressive congregation in the downtown area, committed to touching lives for the sake 
of Jesus. It came through their refocus on signature ministries that allowed them to (1) 


feed people well each day for six days a week in a breakfast program and (2) focus on 
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Social Justice Theatre for the community. The component that MCCI added to these 


ministries was to help the church claim the development of a relationship with people 
who came to participate in these ministries. For example, the church was interested in not 
just feeding people, but also building a relationship with the people that came to the food 
program. 

I was surprised by the lack of numerical growth in common statistics, such as 
worship attendance, growth in membership, etc. But this also highlighted for me that 
renewal and revitalization can happen in ways other than what we have traditionally 
focused upon. 

For the Dayton, OH, area congregation, I would say that the part of my hypothesis 
that was affirmed is that the leadership capacity of the pastor was significantly enlarged 
because of the MCCI resourcing. This pastor is very relatable. She was able to use that 
ability to relate well to others and help this congregation gain a sense of focus. It came 
through the Breakthrough Prayer. But it also was because of her ability to rally the 
membership and help them see the possibilities that God had placed before them in this 
process of congregational adoption. It was because of her leadership ability, honed and 
grown through the MCCI resourcing, that a miracle is taking place in this congregation. 

This church has experienced incredible renewal and revitalization because of the 
MCCTI resourcing. The leadership of the church is really clear that this resourcing helped 
them initially adjust to the Covid pandemic. It also helped them move through the 
complicated process to give up their identity and become adopted by a new congregation. 
Today, they are celebrating the energy and life of an active, growing congregation that is 


diverse. They are impacting the city in very exciting ways. 
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When you compare commonalities from the effects of the MCCI resources on 


both clergy and churches, the following items emerge. Both clergy share how these 
resources help them grow in how they think about and live out their leadership in the 
congregation. They point to being a part of a learning group of other clergy. This group 
experience helped them see they were not in ministry alone, but they had colleagues who 
they could learn with and learn from. 

The congregational leaders and the clergy from both churches gave witness to 
how these resources helped their church respond to and quickly adapt to the Covid 
pandemic. They point to how the Break Through Prayer initiative was significant in 
helping their church move away from decline. This helped them to collectively begin 
working together for a common goal of helping new people from the community 
experience the love of God through their church. This helped them be open to new 
experiences. Many leaders from the Dayton area congregation, for example said 
something like, “When we were getting ready to vote to be adopted by the younger 
congregation, we kept asking each other, ‘could this be the breakthrough we have been 
asking God for?’” 

In addition, both churches reported a new sense of identity because of MCCI 
resourcing that they experienced. Both churches expressed a new sense of vitality and 
energy. They also expressed how these resources helped the clergy and the laity from the 


church work together in exciting ways. 
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Conclusion 

This study was meant to determine the effectiveness of MCCI as a resource to 
help congregations experience renewal and vitality. It is clear to me that these resources 
when completed and followed through on, can help a congregation experience vitality 
and change that can lead to renewal. It is also clear to me that these resources can help 
grow the leadership capacity of the clergy who participate. 

One of the key pieces of this resourcing is the training that is offered to the clergy 
of the churches that are selected. This resourcing comes in eleven monthly group 
meetings (Please see item #2 in the Appendix). These meetings explore different aspects 
of congregational leadership in a safe context, where clergy can learn with a consistent 
peer group. These monthly meetings invite and challenge each participant to learn in a 
way that can challenge their set notions of leadership. 

In these sessions, they are given a chance to ask questions. They are also given 
the opportunity to share their experiences. In addition, they are given opportunities to 
practice what they are learning and are encouraged to take these learnings back to their 
local church to implement them. 

A second key piece of this resourcing is the opportunities for the local church 
leaders to participate in the resourcing and learning that is happening for the pastor. The 
local church leaders are invited to participate in a conference-wide training on 
Breakthrough Prayer to learn about how important it is to look to God for the 
opportunities God is placing in the future for the church. The local church leaders, 
through their governing Board, need to vote to be a part of this process. There are also 


people identified to be a part of several teams that can help this resourcing become more 
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central to the church. These teams include the Implementation Team, the Congregational 
Self-Study Team, and the Growing Generous Givers Team. In addition to these local 
teams, there are two congregational trainings: the Resource Refocus Event (which 
challenges the church to look at how they are expending their resources so they can learn 
to think in a new way about building relationships with people outside of the church) and 
the Growing Generous Givers Event (which looks at a comprehensive discipleship 
growth program, including growing in financial support of the church). 

All of these resources work together to impact the life of the congregation so that 
renewal and revitalization can occur. In both of the churches that were studied, renewal 
and revitalization occurred. One of the churches (the one from Minnesota) experienced 
this through a clarity of purpose, which allowed them to become more accepting of how 
they experienced God’s call. The numerical growth of membership and worship 
attendance did not occur immediately, but the renewal and revitalization were present and 
brought a hopeful spirit to the life of the congregation. The other church (the one from 
the Dayton, OH area) experienced significant growth when they were adopted by the new 
congregation as a part of the larger, multi-church collection. The vitality they experienced 
in all aspects of ministry is present and exciting to see. In both instances of 
congregational renewal, the clergy and the lay leadership played a key role. 

One of the lessons I learned from this study is that there is a better return for the 
investment of these resources when the pastors, who have gone through the training, are 
left in place so they can help the church move through the process. This means leaving 
trusted, trained clergy in place following the MCCI Weekend as the church works 


through the prescriptions, which helps the church get traction for the long haul. 
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This lesson is evident in both of the two churches of the case study, as opposed to 
the experience of MCCI in Wisconsin. Currently, only four of the thirteen pastors who 
started this process remain in their congregation. In the first two groups of clergy that 
were trained, there has been a significant disruption to pastoral leadership, resulting in 
very limited growth, vitality, and renewal in our MCCI congregations that have 
experienced this resourcing. 

There are certainly a number of factors that have contributed to this high turnover. 
There is the Covid pandemic, which put a major strain on clergy and churches as they 
sought to adapt to the challenges of the pandemic. There are social justice issues that 
have contributed to this stress. There are challenging denominational issues, such as 
disaffiliation, that have contributed to this turnover. Some clergy have decided to retire 
early or leave pastoral ministry and enter into other occupations. 

One of the challenges with MCCI resourcing is its cost. The Congregational 
Development Office of the Wisconsin Annual Conference estimates that it costs between 
$11,000 to $15,000 per church that participates in the program from beginning to the end 
(through the prescription coaches that are assigned). The Wisconsin Annual Conference 
has invited each church to contribute $2,500 towards this expense, meaning that the 
Annual Conference pays the rest. 

This is a large financial investment. However, I would argue that it is worth it. 
What this process and these resources can do is help a church and its leadership 
(including the clergy) learn the components that lead to congregational health and 
vitality. When the Annual Conference can help churches become more effective at 


reaching new people for Jesus, then we strengthen our churches and increase our witness 
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to the world. This significant investment of finances and human resources helps clergy 
and churches examine long-standing habits, some of which may actually be hurting the 
church. This investment in clergy and churches gives them new habits for outreach and 
new opportunities for their congregation to recommit to the habits that help the 
membership grow in faith and in outreach. 

I anticipate that the Wisconsin Annual Conference will continue to be involved 
with the MCCI process. We are coming to the end of our third cohort for training. We 
will begin identifying clergy leaders and churches to participate in our fourth cohort for 
training soon. Because of the lessons learned from this study, there is a commitment on 
the part of the Cabinet to leave the clergy who have gone through this resourcing with 
their churches in place long enough to help the local churches finish their MCCI Express 
Day, receive coaches for to help them through their next steps. 

I anticipate that as we continue to train and identify leaders/churches, we will 
grow the leadership capacity of our Annual Conference for renewal. This process will be 
an important way for our churches to experience renewal and vitality. It will be an 
important way for our Annual Conference to invest in growing the capacity of clergy 
leadership. 

Many Annual Conferences in the North Central Jurisdiction of The United 
Methodist Church have been utilizing the resources of the MCCI for a long time. I look 
forward to visiting with the leadership from those conferences to see what lessons they 
learned about utilizing MCCI so we can strengthen the process in our Wisconsin Annual 


Conference. 
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I suspect that someone will look at this study of two churches and say that I chose 
two congregations that were highly successful and, therefore, that the results are skewed. 
Certainly, a two-church sample size is pretty small. While I learned a lot from these two 
churches, a next step in this research might be to explore other Annual Conferences that 
have been doing this for a long time. A researcher would want to look at how many 
churches have gone through the MCCI process and ask how many of those churches are 
experiencing vitality and renewal. They would want to assess whether consistent patterns 
emerge. Future research could conduct additional case studies, examining specific 
congregational stories of how the resourcing has made a difference for the local church. It 
could also collect additional statistical data from all of the congregations whose clergy 
remained and helped the church move through the prescription process. 

This could lead to further research to determine what difference occurred when a 
pastor who went through the training left the church before the church was able to 
implement the changes recommended by the prescription process. I suspect that in those 
instances, we would discover that it short-circuited the growth potential of the church. 
But it could be an opportunity for further study. 

Another avenue for further study would be to focus on the clergy who have 
received this training and remained with the congregation through the implementation of 
the prescriptions and then were moved to a new church. Did the leadership lessons they 
learned carry over to the new church? Were they able to help teach the congregational 
leaders in the new church about the resources they learned through MCCI? Did their new 


churches experience renewal and a new sense of vitality? 
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Another question to be explored would be, what happens when a pastor leaves 
after helping the church through its resourcing and remains through the 
coaching/prescription process? Does the church remain living out of a sense of vitality 
and renewal? Does it slip back into prior habits? 

If I were to do this study again and had more time, I would increase the number of 
churches for the case study and see if that would affect the results. I strongly suspect that 
I would hear different stories of vitality and renewal, with each story nuanced to its own 
particular setting. 

One of the challenges that I encountered was that some of the participants, 
including the clergy, at times, had a hard time recalling some of the specific training that 
was received. Most of this was overcome when, through the interview process, I learned 
that the parts of the training that had the largest impact were more quickly recalled. 
However, if I were to do this study again and had more time, I would walk with the 
congregations experiencing this resourcing earlier and all along the way of their training. 

I suspect that someone will look at this study and say that I chose two 
congregations of exceptionally talented clergy, and therefore, success was almost 
certainly guaranteed. While I think it is true that both primary clergy of our study are 
gifted, it is clear to me that both learned a lot from the training provided by the MCCI 
resourcing. Both can point to different ways this training made a difference for them. 
That, for me, is the beauty of this resourcing. It is holistic and can enhance any clergy 
who is interested in learning and growing as a leader for the church. Each person who 


receives this training can grow from the aspects they need. 
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One of the things that has become even more clear to me is that each church has a 
life cycle. What this MCCI resourcing/training does is it provides a chance for the church 
to examine where they are at in their own life cycle. It can give clergy tools to help their 
churches begin a new season of hope and fruitfulness. Each church needs to find ways to 
periodically review and renew that life cycle so they can be effective for the present they 
are living in and so they can move into the future for which God calls them to be a part. 

I am grateful for the chance to do this research. The Wisconsin Annual 
Conference has experienced a significant decline in membership and discipleship over 
the last twenty-five years. I embarked on this case study of two churches that have gone 
through the MCCI resourcing to see if this resourcing could be an effective way for a 
local church to begin experiencing renewal and revitalization. This case study affirmed 
my two hypotheses that (1) there is growth in the leadership capacity of clergy who 
experience these resources and (2) the churches experienced renewal and growth. 

This study is offered to God and to The United Methodist Church in the prayer 
that our churches can experience vitality, renewal, and growth. It is offered to enhance 
the leadership capacity and growth of all clergy who dream of serving God in our world 


today. It is an honor to walk with you. 


APPENDIX A 


THE MCCI PROCESS JOURNEY 
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The Missional Church Consultation Initiative (MCCI) is a process designed to 


bring about congregational renewal within a local church. It is not a program. It is a 
series of resources that are made available to the pastor and congregation who have been 
selected. These resources seek to provide tools that spark a spiritual movement within a 
congregation. To become a part of MCCI, a congregation and their pastor are invited by 
the Bishop of the Annual Conference upon recommendation of the District 
Superintendent. Once the invitation is accepted by the Church Council of a local 
congregation, the journey to renewal begins. 

There are several components to the MCCI resourcing. Each of the components 
are listed below: 

1. This spiritual movement begins with a Breakthrough Prayer Workshop, designed 
to get leaders to seek God’s hopes and dreams for their church. This component 
sets the stage for all that follows. It helps the congregation look beyond their 
personal preferences to seek God’s direction for the future. 

2. This second component is focused on training the clergy who have been selected 
in the leadership topics that are listed below in a-j. This training takes place in 
monthly cohort meetings. These training resources help clergy evaluate their 
leadership capacity and how it can grow and be expanded. 

a. Self-leadership 

b. Creating urgency for change 

c. Unleashing unpaid ministry in the church 

d. Identifying and understanding moments of divine/human encounters 


e. Creating a contagious ministry movement 
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f. Planning on effective stewardship through growing generous givers 

g. Building a healthy team for ministry 

h. Growing healthy leader credibility 

i. Staffing for excellence 

j. Cultivating healthy leadership of the Church Council and developing 
leaders as disciples 

3. A third component of MCCI is workshops designed to take place within the 
congregations that have been selected. These help the local church leadership 
critically examine their current practices and intentionally plan new avenues of 
ministry that can lead to growth and renewal. 

a. A Resource Refocus Event helps the church plan to reach new people. 
b. A training called Growing Generous Givers introduces the finance 
leadership to new avenues of financial health and growth. 

4. A fourth component of the MCCI journey takes place within each congregation 
that participates. An Implementation Team is developed that works in partnership 
with the pastor to implement what is being taught and learned in the monthly 
clergy gatherings. This Implementation Team also develops a Congregational 
Self-Study, which highlights the church's history and the church’s potential to 
reach new people in their ministry area. 

5. A fifth component of the MCCI journey is the MCCI Express Day. During the 
Express Day, a team of consultants who are familiar with the MCCI Resourcing 
comes to the local church to intentionally listen to the membership, seeking to 


discern the next steps God is calling this congregation to take. This listening time 
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produces a report developed by the team and is given back to the congregation for 
consideration. 

a. Once the congregation receives the report, they have a month to discuss 
together through town hall meetings whether these are the next steps for 
their congregation. Then, approximately one month after the congregation 
receives the report, a Church Conference is held for members to vote on 
the next steps. 

b. Ifthe congregation accepts the report (by a 75% positive vote), MCCI will 
continue to walk with them. 

6. The final step of the MCCI journey is after the Congregation votes to accept the 
report; the MCCI will continue to work with the local church by bringing in 
coaches to help the church work on each of the next steps identified in the report. 
These three to five steps are known as prescriptions for the church. The coaches 
selected are clergy or leaders who have experience leading their own 
congregation through a similar step. The coaches continue to work with the 


church until the church gets positive traction for each prescription. 


All of these components work together as a part of the MCCI resourcing journey 
to bring about congregational renewal and vitality. These components have also been 


designed to help increase the leadership capacity of the clergy who participate. 
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